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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God ; 
4. Thecertainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


For President of the General Convention 


EVERAL distinguished Universalists have been 
mentioned for president of the Universalist 
General Convention to succeed Victor A. Friend 

of Melrose. 

One of these is Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, professor 
emeritus of the School of Religion in Tufts College 
and minister of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, one of our greatest pulpit orators 
and a man who is distinguished throughout the 
Protestant Church. Twice in the past he has been 
offered the place and has had to decline. Then at 
Baltimore his name was mentioned in advance, but 
was withdrawn by his friends. He is a leader and 
always will be one, whether in office or out. Our own 
feeling of affection for him is well known. 

Dr. Hall himself has been pushing for the office 
his old friend, Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson—a man 
almost fifty years in the ministry, about ready to give 
up the active pastorate, used to service on the board 
of the General Convention, just back from a world 
tour and sought for all through the church as an occa- 
sional speaker. A correspondent writes: ““We assume 
you will think it your duty to oppose him.” Nota 
bit of it. We have had to oppose some of his ideas in 
the past, and he has had to take us to task, but this 
does not prevent our recognizing his high position in 
the church, his fitness for the position, and the fine 
rounding out of his work it would be for him to serve 
for four years as president, in case he should be willing 
to run. 

In much the same spirit we write of Dr. Fred 
C. Leining, New York State Superintendent. His 
friends ran him for the General Convention Board at 
Worcester against the choice of the nominating com- 
mittee, and he was elected. He has grown steadily in 
the confidence of the New York State people whom 
he serves. We have been on the opposite side of ques- 
tions from him, and on the same side, and we could 
support him for president with appreciation of his 
many strong qualities and with good feeling. 

_Of Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson of Joliet, 
Illinois, also suggested, we write with high respect and 
warm affection. He is a noble parish minister, and a 
member of the General Convention Board, and he 
would preside over our denomination with dignity 
and ability. He comes out of the Middle West, and 
while there is nothing and less than nothing to the 


ery of a Boston crowd running things, it would be fine 
to have Illinois represented in the highest position 
our people have to fill. 

Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins of Washington 
some day may be president. A correspondent writes: 
“He is our ablest parliamentarian.’’ Also he is one 
of our ablest men. His mind moves instantly to the 
essence of a knotty problem. He is carrying the 
banner nobly for us in the National Capital. It would 
be a gracious thing to honor him, as so many important 
civic bodies have done in his own city. The one ob- 
jection is that, as pastor of the National Church, he is 
now a representative of the Board of Trustees, and 
ought not to be on a board which he represents. True. 
Perfectly sound and right. But often when a thing 
is sound and right, it proves in actual practice equally 
sound and right to overlook it and do the opposite 
thing. We did that with Dr. Leining, a servant of the 
New York State Convention, when we made him a 
general officer, and it is working out all right. In 
Perkins we have material for a conspicuously success- 
ful president. 

But what about a great woman for president—a 
thing that never has happened in our fellowship? 
Mrs. George Cadbury was so honored lately by the 
Free Churches of Great Britain, and made a distin- 
guished record. Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole has just 
retired from service as president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs after a record which will 
long be heralded in that organization as brilliant and 
useful. As a public speaker she is known throughout 
thecountry. Sheisa daughter of the late Dr. Wm. H. 
Morrison of Nashua and Brockton, and during her 
residence in Washington has been a helpful member 
of the Universalist National Memorial Church. She is 
a famous presiding officer, and a woman of vision and 
courage. From Washington, from Boston, from the 
Middle West, there come to us suggestions that she 
should be pushed for the place. It is easy for us to 
back such a candidacy. We have an idea that if she 
lets her name be used, some of the men mentioned, 
possibly all, will be found backing her also. 

We have followed the plan of electing a minister 
for two terms and then a layman. It is a good rule, 
but, like all other such rules, good only when it is 
convenient to follow it. 

Victor A. Friend has made a fine record as presi- 
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dent. He is a business man who tries to do as much 
as he can for his patrons, not as little. In a highly 
competitive world, he has succeeded and has kept his 
ideals. We have no finer character in the fellow- 
ship. He has earned our gratitude by the service that 
he has rendered. If things should turn around so that 
he should go back again, it would suit us, but we 
have no idea that he would consent to run again. 

One thing is sure. There will be no acrimonious 
contest for the office. The Washington Convention 
bids fair to be one of the most peaceful we ever have 
had. There are few controversial matters, and those 
mentioned are largely due to misunderstanding. It 
ought to be a convention where religion will be in the 
forefront. 

* * 
SOME GOOD NAMES 


OR the Ministers’ Institute at Ferry Beach, 
July 27-August 2, Perkins, Scott, Etz, and 
Macpherson are taking the lead. They are 

strong men. The courses announced sound interesting. 

For the Institute of World Affairs August 3-9, 
Professor Arthur I. Andrews is exactly the right man. 

For the Laymen’s Institute August 9-11 we have 
Friend, Upton, Martin Brown, Parker and Ballou— 
some of our best informed laymen. 

We suggest study of the programs before our 
people decide to go elsewhere for the summer. These 
institutes offer a great opportunity. 

* * 


UNIVERSALISTS AND BRITISH UNITARIANS 


MERICAN Unitarians frequently say that 
British Unitarians are like American Univer- 
salists. We wish that we could believe it. 

All that we read of the meetings of our kinsmen over 
seas reveals men and women of great ability and noble 
spirit. Their principal paper, The Inquirer and 
Christian LInfe, is edited with exceptional ability. 
In this journal we have just read the report of the 
Unitarian May Meetings in England. Next week 
we shall give the text of Dr. Henry Gow’s able ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Permanence of Public Worship,” a 
heartening message for both continents and for every 
fellowship. With this address the anniversary meet- 
ings came to an end. 

But there was a Canadian Unitarian, the Rev. 
Lawrence Clare of Montreal, who preached the As- 
sembly Sermon. It was widely acclaimed. There are 
two ways, he said, “‘of life and of death. One is the 
way of Unfaith; it leads to pessimism, devaluation 
and decay. At the end of it stands the dungeon of 
Giant Despair. The other is the way of Faith, specific 
wholesome beliefs, right effort, realization of values, 
civilization and joy. The one is as Christ; the other 
as anti-Christ. Choose! Faith is what men live by.” 

The thesis of the sermon in which these living 
words appeared was that the health of any society is 
rooted in its “‘sense of the sacred.’”’ A naive accept- 
ance of the tenets of secularistic naturalism threatens 
the beliefs essential to the maintenance of our civiliza- 
tion. 

There was no quibbling. Faith in God, faith in 
the values rooted in God, faith in the soul-making 
process here on this earth, faith in this life as a prelude 


to the eternal—these were the great insistences of the 
sermon. } 

There is not the slightest doubt that the Assembly 
Sermon of our British friends would have been hailed 
as a great Occasional Sermon in our own General 
Convention. : 


*k k 


ARE CHURCHES ENEMIES OF RELIGION? 


N the office of a religious weekly recently when the 
chief was out and the assistants were enjoying a 
noon-time rest, we heard as interesting a dis- 

cussion of the church as has come our way in some 
time. 

These workers in the field of religion had come to 
the conclusion that the church is needed, but that it 
had better mind its step if it is not to do more harm 
to religion than good. They were sure that there is 
something to the charge that organized religion can be 
and often is at enmity to the religious spirit. They 
had reached their conclusion “because of a lot of the 
people who come in here,” and “because of the folks 
we find at work in churches.” 

It made one shudder a little as he reflected on the 
impression that he himself might be making as he 
went into offices or as he associated himself with 
churches, but at the same time it induced him to 
think about both sides of the question. - 

There is no question, of course, about the sound- 
ness of the statement that churches draw in many 
mediocre and inferior personalities, lame beings 
looking for crutches, and, what is worse, lame beings 
who do not know that they need crutches. The mental 
habits engendered by training persons to insist on 
slight shades of difference as essential to salvation, the 
ideas put into people’s heads by making dinners and 
card parties the main methods of religious work, the 
petty tyrants held up as leaders because they contribute 
five or ten dollars a week instead of ten or fifty cents, 
the strict economies enforced by boards that are hard 
up, the acts of over-sensitive members who get angry 
at nothing, and the acts of those in authority in smooth- 
ing them over, create an atmosphere which is bad for 
anybody to breathe. 

But we must be fair. Ministers are not all hypo- 
crites when they talk about the loyalty, the helpful- 
ness, the nobility, in people closely associated with 
them. It really is there. If churches draw in some 
inferior personalities, they draw in superior personali- 
ties as well, people of true culture and often of sublime 
unselfishness. 

If technicalities in the past have been insisted 
on, the development of the church has brought em- 
phasis upon great fundamental ideas. If services of 
worship have been ‘‘gauche”’ and ugly, the movement 
has been toward beauty and true reverence. If petty 
tyrants still rule with rods of iron, the amount of good- 
natured laughter at their antics is increasing. 

In all human institutions, and the church cer- 
tainly is a very human one, there is both good and bad. 

The great question for the thoughtful, conscien- 
tious person is this: In what direction is this human 
institution to which I am giving time and money 
and from which I am seeking culture and opportunity 
moving? There are church groups that are goin 
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down hill ethically. If we are in such a group and 
we cannot arrest the process, and we are sure that 
smug self-satisfaction has not blinded our eyes, then 
we had better get out of that group and we had better 
keep our children away from such an influence. The 
churches that are going down hill ethically may have 
money or no money. The money end is only one end. 
The vital question concerns the ideas held there, the 
acts done there, the feelings aroused there. A wise 
parent will try to keep his children away from a petty 
church as much as from a saloon. And by the same 
token he will try to build up centers of religious thought 
and inspiration for his own children and for God’s 


little ones everywhere. 
* * 


WHY LEATHERCRAFT FOR CHURCHES? 


HY should churches be interested in ‘‘Leather- 

craft for Amateurs?’”” And why should a 

church publishing house like the Beacon 

Press announce a whole series on such subjects as 

“Hand Loom Weaving,” and ‘Metaleraft,’’ and 

“Braiding and Knotting,’’ and “‘Linoleum and Rubber 
Engraving and Printing?” 

The dean of Boston University School of Social 
Service, Dr. Harry H. Meyer, answers these questions. 
The tendency of the times is toward rejuvenation in 
action and thought. True education and true re- 
ligion alike are hampered by loss of individual ini- 
tiative. A revival of the handcrafts means a revival of 
independence. Use of handcraft work among children 
stimulates self-expression. So Boston University, 
with its affiliate the ‘‘Fellowcrafters Incorporated,” 
has been giving courses both to its own students and 
to teachers and social workers in surrounding towns. 
So fine has been the response that others have written 
in asking for aids. “Leather Cratt for Amateurs’’* 
and the other books to follow are planned to meet 
this demand. The book is full of pictures and draw- 
ings, and the Fellowerafters stand ready to furnish 
blueprints of projects. It looks to us like the beginning 
of a fascinating series. 


*Leather Craft for Amateurs. By Eleanore E. Bank. The 
Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston. Price $1.00. 


* * 


WHISPERING CAMPAIGNS 


HISPERING campaigns are the most effective 
of ali—for a while. They have the advantage 
of the personal touch, the man-to-man talk, 

which is vastly more influential than sermons or 
speeches, and frankness impossible in public utter- 
ance without a slander or libel suit. They seldom deal 
with truth, for truth seems naturally to move on a 
different level. They sometimes deal with lies, but. 
more often they deal with half-truths, which in a 
whispering campaign easily turn into one hundred 
percent lies. Curiously enough, the men who take 
part in such campaigns seldom realize what they are 
doing. They often are fairly decent fellows, so intent, 
however, on some end dear to them that they will go 
to great lengths to achieve it. They think of them- 
selves as shrewd, resourceful, able to put things over, 
when often they seem to be only tricky, mean and 
small. 


Whispering campaigns are trying things to meet. 
Sometimes they are completely successful, and then 
they ruin character, get men out of office, and get 
other men in. But they accomplish nothing perma- 
nent. A single whiff of truth blasts them. In 
churches they are especially detestable. They ought 
to be unthinkable. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


John Haynes Holmes remarks that now he knows 
that Professor Einstein is the greatest man of modern 
times. He was expected to give an address at an 
affair in Philadelphia which he attended, but did 
not speak because, as he explained, he ‘‘had nothing 
to say at the moment.” 


The blunt, open fighter, strongly against many 
things that we want to accomplish, seems to us an 
angel of light compared with the digger who reaches 
his ends by secretly crawling to his objective in the 
dark. 


The demagogues with their share-the-wealth 
programs, would get nowhere if there were not a 
fundamental conviction gripping the masses that 
both extreme poverty and great wealth are undemo- 
cratic and unjust. 


Lucius R. White, Jr., of Baltimore, one of our 
most loyal and inteJligent Universalists, writes: ‘“With 
each week we feel that the merger with the Uni- 
tarian church has been a most happy solution.” 


The Universalists of the world join many other 
groups in sympathy for Owen D. Young and in ap- 
preciation of the noble wife and mother whose death 
we record in this issue. 


“‘Not much preaching has suffered from too much 
intellectualism,”’ says Ice of Kansas City, “more 
preachers have had too little to say than too much to 
Sayer. 


The Messiah Universalist Home of Philadelphia, 
by strenuous effort and many donations from all parts 
of the country, closed its year without a deficit. 


The cocktail hour is a fad and a fashion, pushed 
by powerful business interests, and actually regarded 
as important and worth while by millions. 


We may not have jobs for the new graduates, but 
we at least can have them in mind and pull for them 
in every way in our power. 


The most patrictic make claim to patriotism as 
infrequently as the most virtuous make claim to vir- 
tue. 


Criticizing budgets in general terms is consider- 
ably easier than remaking them item by item. 


The Catholics and “Methodists are not asking 
“What is my job?” 
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Happiness and Freedom through Self-Management 


Dilworth Lupton 


I 
BLIC demand for biographies is one of the 
most singular phenomena of our time. 
Again and again books by such authors as 
Strachey, Maurois, Ludwig and Bradford are 
listed among the best sellers. 

The “source material’? which the biographer 
treasures most is the letters written by the hero of 
his narrative. These give an insight afforded by no 
other material into the spiritual wellsprings of a 
man’s life. 

Many people believe, without second thought, 
that the Gospels are the oldest documents in the 
New Testament. That is not true. The letters of 
St. Paul antedate by several years even the most 
ancient of the gospel chronicles. 
contribute but little to the theological thinking of our 
scientific age. It would be as incongruous for us to 
accept the main features of St. Paul’s theology as to 
wear his clothes. But his letters do give us an ex- 
traordinary insight into his interior life. He was a 
mystic who insisted that his mysticism find expression 
in terms of every-day relationships with his fellows. 
One feels too, as he reads these letters, that Paul had 
discovered the secret of spiritual freedom and of inner 
happiness. 

What was the secret? JI am inclined to think 
that it is contained in a sentence from one of his 
letters—“I bring myself under bondage that I may 
gain the more.” 

So far as we know, man is the only animal who 
suffers from the pangs of inner moral conflict. Our 
impulsive drives—our fighting, eating, mating and 
other ‘“‘instincts’—reached their present stage of 
development when man was a mere savage wandering 
through jungles or on steppes. But today we find 
ourselves in quite another environment. Uncon- 
sciously, for the most part, man has builded for him- 
self communities in which indiscriminate obedience 
to one’s mere biological nature is baleful not only to 
society but to the individual himself. Whether we 
like it or not, we are forced to get along as amicably 
as possible with other people; willingly or unwillingly 
we must submit to most of the canons imposed by the 
society about us and by an emerging conscience 
within. 

In this inner moral conflict—this collision between 
our biological and our social selves, between our 
“lower and our higher natures’’—we may choose one 
of three potential alternatives: (1) We can do the bid- 
ding of our impulsive selves; (2) we can obey our ideal, 
social selves; or (3) we can play fast and loose between 
the two, obeying for the most part our better selves, 
but lapsing infrequently or perhaps frequently to 
the level of our impulses. As a matter of fact, only 
two alternatives are feasible, because alternative (1) 
—that is, continuous obedience to our biological 
selves—is out of the question. Any man who tried 
it would land within a week in a madhouse or a 
morgue. 

No individual is free in any absolute sense. 


But 


These letters can ~ 


surely we can justify the thesis that A, who practices 
the art of intelligent self-management—in other 
words elected alternative (2)—is far freer in the long 
run to do and to think what he chooses than B, who 
elects alternative (3), and constantly vacillates be- 
tween his animal instincts and his ideals. For B 
attempts to serve two masters, and in consequence 
becomes irresolute and weak, dissipating his physical 
and psychic energies through incessant inner conflict. 
B is like a ship tossed by sea. Wrote the Roman poet, 
Horace: ‘“‘Who then is free?—the wise man who can 
govern himself.” 

Absolute happiness is as unattainable as absolute 
freedom; yet is it not true that A—who governs his 
life in accord with his ideals—stands a far better 
chance of achieving relative happiness than does the 
vacillating B? C.K. Montague writes: “At every loss 
of self-control you make some exchange of the spacious 
lightsome experience of moral autonomy for the dark 
and narrow experience of moral helplessness; you 
always come off the loser. . . . Your vision of life 
more or less blurred. . . . Your faculty for delight 
perceptibly enfeebled.”’ 

There is still another reason why A, who puts 
himself “under bondage,”’ is far more apt to win the 
prize of relative happiness than B. Skill is one of 
the most prolific sources of a zest for living. Watcha 
practiced tennis player or an expert engraver. Doing 
anything well carries with it the experience of thrill 
for the doer. And there is a thrill in living skilfully, 
in managing one’s thoughts, actions and emotions 
with intelligence. 

How can we acquire skill in this important art of 
self-management, an art that has in its keeping our 
potential freedom and happiness? 


II 


Modern psychology has much to teach us. For 
example, consider the relation of fatigue to intelligent 
self-management. Recently I saw a “graph” in- 
dicating the average hour-by-hour accidents in a 
certain steel plant. In the morning the line denoting 
the average number of accidents at a given time 
maintained virtually the same level; but about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, the line veered abruptly up- 
wards until it reached its peak about four o’clock. 
This indicated, of course, that in mid-atternoon 
fatigue began to get in its deadly work; for fatigue 
diminishes a workman’s ability to handle himself 
wisely when in constant contact with hazardous 
machinery. 

This self-same principle applies when we are in 
contact (as most of us are daily) with hazardous temp- 
tations of one kind or another. If we would manage 
ourselves clear-headedly and thereby stand the best 
chance of earning the boons of relative freedom and 
happiness, it were well to be vigilant against needless 
fatigue. 

Religious revivalism is in a period of rapid de- 
cline, not only because the theological theories behind 
it have been outmoded but because psychological in- 
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vestigations have uncovered the fact that sensual 
excesses often follow in its train. It is a psychological 
truth that inordinate emotional experiences tend to 
blur our intellectual faculties and to enervate our 
powers of inhibition. As an arch-conspirator against 
our ability of self-management we may place alcohol 
in the same category with fatigue and excessive emo- 
tional excitement. The wise man, the man who wishes 
to eer himself intelligently, drinks warily or not 
at all. 

For a number of years psychological theories 
based on the principles of mechanism have won popu- 
lar adherence. Fortunately this tide of popularity 
has reached its crest and is now ebbing. We may say 
“fortunately” because many of us have seen with our 
own eyes the blighting effect of these theories on per- 
sonality. The science and art of intelligent self- 
management presuppose the very freedom of the will 
which mechanistic psychological theories deny. 

Professor William James of Harvard years ago 
defended the theory of free-will in such fashion that 
no latter-day mechanist has been able successfully to 
refute his chain of reasoning. James pointed out that 
our consciousness presents, as it were, a continuous 
stream of ideas, purposes, desires, aspirations; and 
that we seem usually to possess the faculty of selecting 
the ideas, etc., we wish to hold before our attention at 
a given moment. This of course does not prove that 
the theory of free-will is valid, but it does tip the scale 
of evidence definitely against the theory of extreme 
determinism. . 

If we are to manage ourselves intelligently, may 
we not learn, then, from the psychologist the im- 
portance of cultivating the refining of our power of at- 
tention, of choosing from our experience those thoughts 
which best conduce to a wise, free and happy manner 
of life; of ‘‘living,’’ as Henry Churchill King puts it, 
“in the presence of the best.””, An unknown writer in 
the Book of Proverbs has behind him the support of 
psychologists when he declares, “‘As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.” 


III 


How may religion aid us in managing ourselves 
intelligently? It must be conceded that certain types 
of religious experience actually interfere with enlight- 
ened self-direction. Revivalism, as we have seen, 
tends to benumb the intellect and enervate the faculty 
of inhibition. Certain ecstatic mystical states, which 
are unrelated to the moral life and have as their end 
mere pleasurable feeling, produce a similar effect. 
But religion at its highest helps us master the art of 
wise self-government. 

The most realistic scene in D. W. Griffith’s 
““Apraham Lincoln’’ depicts Sheridan’s breath-taking 
ride. You see the Union troops in hapless retreat, 
everything and everyone in chaotic ferment—sud- 
denly the mounted Sheridan appears galloping toward 
theenemy. Thesight of him galvanizes the retreating 
troops and they turn and charge the Rebel army. In 
like fashion great purposes affect our interior selves; 
they integrate our scattered powers; they subordinate 
our biological to our social natures; they impart zest 
to life and give new awareness of freedom. 

Religion at its best implants in our minds these 


driving purposes. Religion calls upon us, as does no 
other human experience, to enrich and develop our 
inner beings; to dedicate ourselves increasingly to a 
life of helpfulness; and to turn our energies toward the 
creation of a fairer and juster society. 

That type of prayer in which we ask of God to do 
for us what in the very nature of the case we must do 
for ourselves is certainly prejudicial to wise self- 
management. Harry Emerson Fosdick calls it an 
““Aladdin’s lamp’”’ type of prayer. But there is a 
higher sort of prayer that can and does aid us in ac- 
quiring skill in the art of intelligent self-direction. 
This kind of prayer does not consist in petitioning God 
to do our will, but seeks rather the reorientation of 
our wills so that God’s purpose can find expression 
through us. ‘“‘He who arises from his prayer a better 
man, his prayer is answered.” 


IV 


The spectacle of West Point cadets on parade stirs, 
willy-nilly, even the most consistent lovers of peace. 
The arrow-like physiques, the golden braid and im- 
maculate uniforms, the staccato whistling of fifes and 
the rat-a-tat-tat of drums, the straight lines of men’s 
bodies moving rhythmically as one—who can resist a 
feeling of excitement at the sight of such a pageant? 
But what is likely to be the effect of this kind of train- 
ing on personality? It doubtless promotes a certain 
type of self-discipline, but does it tend toward the 
development of individuals capable of intelligent self- 
direction? Soldiers learn to subordinate their instinc- 
tive natures to external authority, but they gain 
through their training precious little of that moral 
autonomy which Montague extols. 

Our forefathers and even our fathers, in large 
measure, designed their educational systems according 
to the military pattern. Asa boy I attended a school 
where the principal kept locked in his desk a box of 
cards containing the rules supposed to govern our 
conduct. Every few days he would hold the box 
dramatically before the entire student body, read out 
a new rule forbidding something or other, and then 
say warningly: ‘‘Now I place the new rule among its 
fellows in the box. Woe to him who disobeys.”’ It 
stood to reason that such Prussianism applied to edu- 
cation induced timorousness, loss of initiative, a sense 
of inferiority, and often resentment and even re- 
bellion. 

We mortals suffer from what might be dubbed a 
‘pendulum complex’’—we swing from one extreme to 
the other. ‘‘Why not do away altogether with the 
external authority practiced by our ancestral peda- 
gogues?”’ cry some of our self-styled “progressive” 
educators. Probably we had best designate them 
“‘degressive’ rather than “progressive,” for such a 
theory is as ill-adapted to equip men and women with 
skill in the art of self-management as was the old 
military type. 

No one in mature life escapes the sway of some 
form of external authority. The family, the state, 
business, the professions—all these institutions exert 
their constraint on individuals. None of us may do 
entirely as he chooses. It is therefore inevitable 
that boys and girls educated in ultra-progressive 
schools go out into business or professional life poorly 
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trained to adjust themselves to demands of their 
group; the result is boors, rebels, failures, sycophants. 
Warns Dr. Gary C. Myers in a recent Forum: ‘God 
pity the child who has not learned the meaning of ‘No’ 
before his third birthday. . . . Happiness is not for 
him, nor for those who love him, for they will have to 
spend anxious hours protecting him and protecting 
other persons from him.”’ 

The ideal education is, of course, a balance be- 
tween the military and the “progressive” systems. It 
consists in training the on-coming generation in the 
art of moral autonomy and yet at the same time in 
the recognition that one must submit to certain rules 
of the game if he is to attain the maximum of freedom 
and happiness. 

Said a well-known educator: “If I had unlimited 
funds I would build an institution in which were two 
large buildings. In the first I would place class rooms 
for use in the morning. Here boys would be required 
to study a prescribed curriculum whether they liked 
it or not. The second building would be used in the 
afternoon. Here a boy might choose his own interests. 
In this building pupils would find a long corridor open- 
ing out into various rooms, each manned not by a 
master but by a sort of ‘don’ to help only those boys 
who sought his aid. Over the door of one room would 
be inscribed Airplanes. Here a boy would find models, 
technical books, work-benches. Over another door 
would be the inscription Nature Study. This room 
would contain specimens, books and a small labora- 
tory. Other rooms might be labeled Typewriting, 
History, Biography, Athletics, Expeditions and Ex- 
plorations, Automobiles, and the kindred subjects 
dear to the boy-heart. With such a combination of 
compulsory and voluntary education, I think I could 
develop a sense of personal autonomy plus a sense of 
moral responsibility.” 

Many authors of books on the art of teaching, 
after dealing with materials, technique, pedagogical 


principles, etc., close on this note: the most important 
element in teaching is the teacher’s own personal- 
aty. 

; If we are going to familiarize the oncoming 
generation with the art of intelligent self management, 
we had best see to it that we govern ourselves with 
increasing wisdom. Such wisdom consists in accept- 
ing the moral conflict between intelligence and our 
impulses as normal and inevitable; in guarding against 
fatigue and undue emotional stress; in learning in- 
creasingly how to give our attention to the best things; 
in creating and energizing through religious faith cer- 
tain great purposes which will give power and direction 
to our lives. 

Religion not only creates and releases great driving 
purposes; religion at its best helps us develop an in- 
creasing sense of self-assurance. “‘Self-trust,’’ wrote 
Emerson, “‘is the first secret of success.” 

But many elements in modern life conspire to 
undermine our self-trust. We tend to biologize our- 
selves, considering that we are elevated but little 
above the beasts of the field and the jungle; we tend to 
mechanize ourselves, regarding personality as of no 
more value than the things we touch and handle; we 
are prone, likewise, to astronomize ourselves, losing a 
sense of spiritual self-significance in the vastness of 
the stars and new-discovered galaxies. 

Religion restores owr souls—our self-trust. It 
says to us: Yes, you have emerged from the animal 
world, but you have progressed infinitely beyond it; 
you are surrounded by a mechanistic universe of 
matter, but you have within yourself the initiative 
and creative power to mold matter to your will. 
Your body, to be sure, is but a few stones’ weight on 
a flying cinder in a universe of unimaginable distances 
and countless stars. Quantitatively you are insig- 
nificant compared with them; qualitatively they are in- 
significant in comparison with you. For “you are of 
finer stuff than they.” 


Clinton Liberal Institute’ 
Richard C. Ellsworth 


SH Clinton Liberal Institute was one of the 
ie’ &@)| first educational ventures of the Universalist 

Be] denomination in America. It was the first- 

oe fruits of the movement that ultimately re- 
sulted in establishing St. Lawrence University. Many 
who were interested in this enterprise were likewise 
influential in founding the Theological School at 
Canton, and some of those connected with the insti- 
tute as trustees and teachers were associated also, at 
one time or another, with the university. Notably, 
the Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer, D. D., for a number of 
years principal of the Clinton school, was the first 
president of the university corporation, and the Rev. 
Asa Saxe, D. D., long president of the board of trustees 
of the institute, was for many years an active trustee 
of St. Lawrence; while the Rev. Daniel Ballou, ’61, 
of the first class of the Divinity School, was for nearly 
thirty years the efficient secretary of the Clinton 

*Read by Mrs. Florence Lee Whitman at the annual meeting 
of the Universalist Historical Society May 21, 1935. 


board. Even more noteworthy, from a St. Lawrence 
viewpoint, is the fact that the late President A. G. 
Gaines seems to have obtained as a teacher in this 
academy almost the first of that early experience in 
educational work which was destined to prove so use- 
ful in his subsequent career as the honored head of the 
college. At a later date students not infrequently 
passed from the school of preparation at Clinton to 
the higher institution of learning in the North Coun- 
try. Moreover, through a long period, both schools 
were under the control of the New York State Con- 
vention of Universalists. Thus by many natural 
ties they were brought into more or less close relations 
with one another. 

The reasons for starting the institute were two- 
fold. First, there was the desire to have a training 
school for young men “designed for the ministry of 
reconciliation.” Though this denominational ambi- 
tion was not realized until the Theological School was 
founded in connection with St. Lawrence, it is worthy 
of note that during the seven years that Dr. Sawyer 
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was in charge at Clinton he conducted a training 
class for prospective ministers, and sent some thirty- 
seven men, many of them afterwards prominent, into 
the ministry of the Universalist Church. But the 
more immediate occasion of the establishment of the 
institute was a general demand for a secondary school 
under Universalist control. Most of the schools of 
this class in the early part of the nineteenth century 
were sectarian in spirit; proselyting among the boys 
and girls attending them was common. Parents of 
Universalist faith who had no academy of their own 
to which to send their children did not relish this 
situation; hence when the Rev. Dolphus Skinner, a 
well-known minister, on April 30, 1831, suggested in 
The Gospel Magazine and Advocate, a paper published 
in Utica, that Universalists start a school of their own, 
the response was prompt and favorable. Less than 
two weeks later, the State Convention of Universalists, 
held at Clinton, appointed a committee to consider 
the project. It was speedily decided to found such a 
school and to locate it at Clinton. More exactly, as 
coeducation was not at that time generally regarded 
with favor, two seminaries, for boys and girls respec- 
tively, were planned. The Rev. Stephen R. Smith 
undertook to raise the necessary funds, and Dr. Saw- 
yer is authority for the statement that to the tireless 
labors and consecration of this clergyman the estab- 
lishment of Clinton Liberal Institute is chiefly due. 
While he was still engaged in this canvass, on Novem- 
ber 7, 1831, the two schools of the institute opened 
with fifty students in charge of G. H. Perkins and 
Jane M. Burr. The sessions were held in two rented 
buildings, and board could be had, it is stated, “‘in 
respectable families’ for “from $1.25 to $1.50 per 
week, and no extra charge for fuel.’”’ Early in 1832 
one of the trustees, John W. Hale of Clinton, erected 
at his own expense a three-story structure for the girls’ 
seminary; and later in the same year a four-story stone 
academy for boys, containing some forty-four rooms 
besides a chapel, was completed. This latter structure 
- was made possible by the generosity and devotion of 
another trustee resident in Clinton, Joseph Stebbins. 
The name of the schoo]—Clinton Liberal Institute— 
seems to have been derived from its first location and 
the fact that it was an institution of the so-called re- 
ligious “‘liberals.’’ How heartily the trustees reacted 
from the prevailing proselyting spirit is revealed in 
this article of the constitution adopted by them: 
“Students shall in no case be persuaded by an officer 
or teacher to attend meetings of any denomination, 
and no minister of any denominations shall have 
liberty to perform the service of worship within this 
Institute.’’ It is interesting to learn that not only 
was this article rescinded later, but that in 1841 a 
resolution of the board of trustees urges that “‘students 
be affectionately entreated to attend public worship.” 

The seminary was thus fairly launched, but not 
on an untroubled sea. Repeatedly—almost periodi- 
cally during its first years and not rarely later—it en- 
countered financial storms that seemed certain to 
overwhelm it; but through the skill and persistent 
efforts of its pilots it weathered them all. In due sea- 
son bequests began to come and ultimately a moderate 
endowment was accumulated; but through a long 
period the life of the school was an incessant struggle 


with floating debts and inadequate resources. Several 
times the Rev. L. C. Browne was sent out to collect 
funds, and many and urgent were the appeals made to 
the Universalists of the state to save and support the 
institution they had founded. In 1833 the male 
students numbered 108. The female students were 
not important enough to be mentioned, apparently. 

The history of the school divides naturally, 
though unevenly, into two chapters. The first covers 
the career of the institute at Clinton, where it was 
first located. The second extends from its removal to 
Fort Plain, in 1878, to its incorporation with St. 
Lawrence University in 1901. The earlier years were 
attended with varying fortune; for the most part the 
resources were meager, though the attendance was 
fair. When Dr. Thomas J. Sawyer became principal 
in 1845 the institute entered upon a period of marked 
growth in popularity if not in wealth. He was a 
man of strong personality and natural dignity, with 
the instincts of a born teacher. He gathered about 
him a large and capable facuJty, and scholars flocked 
to the school. There were at one time nearly three 
hundred pupils. It was during the later years of Dr. 
Sawyer’s administration that Absalom Graves Gaines, 
then a young men just out of college, became a teacher 
in the institute. In this period also the White Female 
Seminary was erected, named in honor of Miss Carolyn 
White, a beloved preceptress in earlier years. But 
though outwardly prosperous, the institute was sink- 
ing deeper and deeper in debt. The years following 
the resignation of Dr. Sawyer in 1853, were especially 
marked by struggles with financial difficulties, and by 
gloomy forecasts of the speedy extinction of the in- 
stitution. In 1859 the New York State Convention 
of Universalists assumed temporary control of affairs, 
and the Rev. Dolphus Skinner was elected president 
of the board of trustees. He was the original sponsor 
of the school, and in this crisis showed himself ready. 
and able to meet all the obligations of such a relation... 
Under his energetic management, which continued 
until his death, ten years later, the affairs of the in- 
stitute assumed a new aspect. Money was raised by 
his efforts sufficient to pay off the entire indebtedness, 
amounting to over $11,000, and a large additional 
amount was secured to make needed repairs and to 
build and equip a gymnasium. The institute even 
found itself rich enough, in this decade, to contribute 
$1,000 to the building of a Universalist church in 
Clinton. At the same time tuition and board seem to: 
have been phenomenally inexpensive, as the following 
list of expenses and studies will show: “Expenses, 
including tuition in English Branches, Board, Room- 
rent, Fuel, Lights and Washing—young Gentlemen, 
$50 per term, or $150 per year; young Ladies, $45 per 
term, or $185 per year. Latin, Greek, F rench, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Italian Languages, each $4 extra 
per term. Tuition alone in Common Fnglish, $5.50; 
Higher English, $7; Vocalizing, Music on Piano, Oil 
Painting, Pastel, Ornamental, Grecian, and Painting 
in Water Colors, Papier Mache, Wax Fruit and 
Flowers, and Crayon and Pencil Drawing—all taught 
at moderate or usual prices.”” In 1864 it was voted to 
raise the charge for tuition and board from $55 to $60 
per term for boys, and from $50 to $60 in the depart- 
ment for girls. Salaries were correspondingly low, 
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ranging down from a maximum of about $900—often 
less—for the principal. But if plain living was neces- 
sitated, high thinking was evidently joined with it. 
The testimony of grateful pupils is that these poorly 
paid teachers did not measure their services by their 
remuneration. In addition to those previously men- 
tioned, some especially held in honor in this early 
period were Principal P. R. Kendall, Miss H. M. Park- 
hurst, and Miss Mary S. Bacon—both the latter in 
charge of the female seminary for a considerable time. 

The Rev. Dolphus Skinner endeavored to per- 
petuate his good offices in behalf of the institute by 
bequeathing to its library many valuable books and 
to its endowment $1,000—the first legacy of any kind 
which the institution received. In 1868, a year be- 
fore his death, the charter of the school was amended 
by the legislature, in the face of opposition on the part 
of the trustees, by a provision that thereafter all 
vacancies on the board of trustees should be filled by 
the New York State Convention of Universalists. 
The amendment was rescinded in 1873 at the instance 
of the trustees, but was re-enacted in the fall of the 
same year; and this is the present status of the cor- 
poration. 

From this time until the removal to Fort Plain 
the school was in its lean years, and although an un- 
expected bequest of $25,000 from the estate of John 
Craig, of Rochester, brought timely assistance, the 
financial condition of the school went from bad to 
worse. Yearly inroads were made on invested funds, 
and debt was accumulated until, in 1878, after having 
vainly endeavored to dispose of it, the trustees voted 
to close the department for boys. Meanwhile, al- 
though the number of students declined, a creditable 
faculty was maintained, and among the names of the 
teachers appear some very familiar to Laurentians— 
Foster L. Backus, ’73, principal in 1873-74, Frank 
McClusky, ’75, L. D. Witherbee, ’71, and Abbie S. 
Kendall (now Mrs. F. N. Cleaveland). 

The real difficulty appears to have been that the 
plant was no longer adequate; better and more up-to- 
date buildings and equipment were demanded. 
When, therefore, citizens of Fort Plain offered to 
furnish a modern building and suitable grounds in 
case the institute should be transferred to that town, 
it was felt by the great majority of those interested 
that this change should be made. Accordingly the 
removal was accomplished, though not without some 
friction; time, however, abundantly justified the 
transfer. The old buildings at Clinton were sold; the 
stone in the building for boys was in 1905 purchased 
by Hamilton College and built into one of its dormi- 
tories. 

The institute carried with it to Fort Plain nearly 
$34,000 of invested funds. It was provided with a 
large and excellent building—the former Fort Plain 
Seminary, reconstructed—which was dedicated in 
September, 1879. A new head was now appointed, 
Dr. L. J. Fletcher, at that time pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church at Fort Plain. He was a trustee both 
of the institute and of St. Lawrence University. He 
had shown himself a man of energy and executive 
ability, and much was expected; but he had scarcely 
assumed his duties when death in his family compelled 
him to lay down the task. In his stead, C. V. Parsell, 


then principal of the Fairfield Seminary, was elected. 

This was a fortunate choice. Principal Parsell 
remained in charge for fourteen years, and during this 
period made the school one of the chief private secon- 
dary institutions of the state. The equipment was en- 
larged and new departments added; in 1882, a gym- 
nasium was erected, and in 1886, through the gift of 
$1,000 by H. P. Porter, of Corfu, a commercial depart- 
ment was added. Finally, in 1891, a military depart- 
ment was organized and an officer of the regular army 
detailed as instructor. The introduction of a military 
department necessitated the addition of an armory, 
and in 1891 such a building was erected. The faculty 
in 1892 numbered twenty-one, and two hundred and 
forty-three students were registered. Among those 
who served as teachers at various times during the 
Parsell regime are found Frederic S. Lee, ’78, Florence 
Lee Whitman, ’82, Eva M. Smith, ’88, and George R. 
Hardie, 90. Dewitt Lamphear, T. S. ’80, Augustus 
B. Church, ’86, and J. D. Corby, T.S. 88, were among 
the students during this period. 

In 1898, to the regret of all, Principal Parsell re- 
signed his position, becoming principal of the Cas- 
cadilla Seminary at Ithaca. The years immediately 
ensuing were fairly prosperous, but soon the history 
of the school became a discouraging record of dimin- 
ished attendance and a growing deficit. At last, in 
1900, the trustees decided to close the department for 
girls; but they were never called on to carry out their 
purpose. On Sunday morning, March 25, 1900, the 
main building in some manner caught fire, and by six 
o’clock the whole structure was a heap of ruins. This 
calamity precipitated a far more serious crisis in the 
affairs of the institution. The loss was estimated at 
$100,000, and the insurance was relatively small. 
To rebuild would require at least $100,000, and as the 
need of a denominational school of this character was 
no longer generally felt, it was much doubted that 
the Universalists of the state would respond to an 
appeal for such a purpose. At the same time there 
was a sentiment that the funds should be employed 
in some manner harmonious with the aims of the 
donors. It was therefore counseled by the Executive 
Board of the New York State Convention of Uni- 
versalists that the institute be incorporated with St. 
Lawrence University and its remaining resources there 
made use of according to the original intent, “for the 
public education and instruction of youths.” Ac- 
cordingly, at a meeting of the board of trustees of 
the institute, held at Utica, on April 24, 1901, Dr. Asa 
Saxe, for many years president of the corporation, 
introduced a resolution to this effect, which was 
adopted ; and the regents of the University of the State 
having given their sanction, the transfer was duly 
effected. This was during the early years of the 
administration of President Gunnison at St. Lawrence 
and largely on his initiative. 
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HIS CROSS 
Sheldon Shepard 
His cross does not bestow 
The gift of heedless hours, 
But it was meant to show 
Us how to carry ours. 
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Theological Student Life Sixty-three Years Ago--I 


Anson Titus * 


Introduction 


MHICSE extracts from the diary of the Rev. 
Anson Titus, concerning life at the Canton 
Theological School, will have an interest for 
any survivor of the hundred students who 

studied there during the presidency of Ebenezer Fisher 

—from 1858 to 1879. 

There, all these years, one day each week was 
Preaching Day, when students preached in turn, and 
faculty and other students criticized the preacher. 
To Mr. Titus this seemed the important day of each 
week, as many other students regarded it. 

The three faculty members were Ebenezer Fisher, 
John Stebbins Lee and Orello Cone. The present 
theological building was not erected until later, and we 
used a corner room in Cld Main all those years. 

Like Mr. Titus, all students of those early years 
treasured as precious memories of these teachers, and 
of Canton. It was our first theological seminary, and 
served our church long and well. 

Lewis B. Fisher, Class of 1881. 


Thursday, Sept. 28, 1871. . . . Bid good bye to 
the home of my summer & the scenes of many happy 
associations and came away on the 7.20 train. . 
Arrived in Boston nearly an hour late. Found myself 
surrounded with hum, buzz & phiz so that I hardly 
know what to do. But found my way to 37 Cornhill 
(Universalist Publishing House) where two letters 
were awaiting me. Met Bros. Benton, Smith, J. H. 
Chapin & young Smith. Soon Prof. Shipman came 
and fortunately he was soon to come up to the Col- 
lege (Tufts). I came with him. I receive a hearty 
welcome by my old schoolmates. We walked about 
the buildings some before supper. After supper we 
prepared for the Conference Meeting of the Theo- 
logues. . . . Met a large number of the theologues 
and Prof. Leonard. Took a walk around the resevoir. 
Retired. 

Fri. Sept. 29. Went to Chapel. . . . After dinner 
Bro. Peck and I went down to Boston to see the sights. 
We looked over old books, into book stores. Saw the 
new Cathedral! which the Catholics are erecting. .. . 
Went through Boston Common. Here where British 
soldiers encamped in the revolution, old scenes filled my 
mind with the sturdy patriotism of our fathers and my 
heart could but swell with rapture at the manifold 
emblems of their loyalty. . Peck & I came up on 
the State House where we could overlook all the neigh- 
boring cities. . After supper we came up to the 
Globe Theater. A Mr. Owens, a great actor, & his 
troupe played the renouned piece Solon Shingle & 


*Anson Titus was born and grew up in Phelps, N. Y., where 
he attended school. His education was continued at Clinton 
Liberal Institute, Clinton, N. Y., from which he entered St. 
Lawrence University and graduated with the class of 1872. 
For a better understanding of the story it is well to note that some 
of his preparatory school mates went to Tufts College when he 
entered St. Lawrence, and that he was a student-preacher at 
New Gloucester, Maine, during vacations. These extracts from 
his diary were made by his son, Anson Merrill Titus. 


The Happiest Day of My Life. Both of them were 


capital. It was the first first-class theater I ever 
attended... . 
Sat. Sept. 380. . . . As per agreement I met My- 


ron Michael. We immediately set out to visit the 
historic places of our early history. The first was 
Faneuil Hall. The pictures about the hall with their 
various associations could but impress me and carry 
my thoughts back to that date when the clarion voice 
of Patrick Henry rang & re-echoed through these very 
halls. . . . After supper we came to the Boston 
Theater where Lidia Thompson’s troupe was playing 


Bluebeard. It was very well of its kind but shame on 
thevkind« . “os. 
Sun. Oct. 1. This a. m. Chum Peck & I came 


over to Dr. James Freeman Clark’s church... . 
After service we went into Boston Common & Gar- 
dens. Saw the equestrian statue of Washington and 
one of Edward Everett. . . . We then came to Park 
St. Church and listened to the Rev. W. H. H. Murray. 

. This eve Charley Allen came into Peck’s 
room & spent an hour or so. Had a splendid visit. 

Mon. Oct. 2. This morning attended College 
Chapel, then bid good bye to the boys and came down 
to the city. . . . While I was in 37 Cornhill I looked 
out of the window and who should I see but Bro. 
Preble. He says he is married. . . . I purchased my 
ticket a day or two ago from Boston to Rome for 
$8.30. I left Boston at 5.30 p.m. on the night express, 
arrived at Rutland about 1 o’clock a. m. and at Salem 
about 3.80 a.m. . . . Chum Steele came forme. .. . 
I forgot to mention at some station just outside of 
Boston an elderly man got aboard. . we had a 
fine conversation. He was finely educated. He was 
a graduate of Yale. He gave me much good counsel. 
But when he learned that I was a Universalist minister, 
he could but bite his lips somewhat. He is a Congre- 
gationalist clergyman. 

Tue. Oct. 3. This a. m. walking about the house 
and farm. This p. m. went to Salem and over to the 
slate quarries. . . .1 had a good look on the distant 
hills and mountains. They were grand... . 

Wed. Oct. 4. Up early this morning. Chum 
brought me over to Shushan. Came down to Troy. 
. . While there I walked up in the city & who 
should I run upon but Mina Spoor and then I went 
with him to see Harvey McLeod. They are old Phelps 
boys and we could recount old times. . . . Changed 
cars at Schenectady. . . . Arrived in Utica ten min- 
utes late for the train so I went over to Clinton and 
staid all night. Saw a number of the boys. 

Fri,-Oct, fo: . Came out to Utica. 
Came to Rome thence to Canton. ... Just below 
Watertown I enquired of the conductor if there were 
any on the cars ticketed for Canton. He said there 
was a sick man in a drawing car who desired to go 
there. I went to see him & learn of him. I found 
that he is a Universalist minister, Powers by name. 

. A number of boys met me at the depot. Came 
to my room. Had a good visit with my new chum, 
Bro. Corbin and then retired somewhat worn out. 
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Sat. Oct. 7. Chum and I fixing and arranging all 
the forenoon. Purchased some oil cloth for the floor. 
This p. m. posting journal which has been so sorrow- 
fully neglected. . . . This evening was at our Society 
meeting. In the election of officers, my brothers 
were pleased to give me the honor of presiding over 
them for the coming term. Am gratified to know 
that they have confidence in me and trust & pray 
that I may not disappoint them but lead them on to 
nobler attainments. 

Sun. Oct. 8. ... This eve I read the Book of 
Mary, one of the Apocryphal Books of the New Tes- 
tament. It is written in a strange manner—so dif- 
ferent from the accepted books. The style seems 
hollow. It lacks the fervent spirit and unction which 
is stamped upon the received word. This evening 
Chum Corbin and I went to church. Bro. Gaines* 
preached. ... 

Mon. Oct. 9. . . . Studied most of the day. I 
find it hard work to settle down in my old routine of 
life yet I know it must be done. This eve I attended 
Lodge. It has somewhat run down but zeal & energy 
on the part of leading members would do much to- 
wards creating a new interest. Something must be 
done. I acted as Chaplain. Four were initiated... . 

Tues. Oct. 10. Nothing more than usual going 
on. Have tried to study. The forests are a fire on 
all sides of us. The air is full of smoke. . . Com- 
menced my new study “‘Evidences of Christianity” 
by Bulfinch. Purchased the book yesterday... . 

Wed. Oct. 11. . . . This p.m. Bro. Day preached 
before the class on “Keep thyself pure’ 1 Tim. 5 : 22. 
It was very good tho’ he received some harsh criti- 
cism. Bro. Green preached also from 2 Cor. 2:14. 
It was a splendid one, well arranged & well set forth. 
As a natural consequence he rec’d criticism. Mrs. 
Prof. Lee & Mrs. Libby were in to hear him. The 
country is thoroughly excited over the Chicago fire. 
Every body asked how can we help. Cities & author- 
ities are answering with all promptness. Money & 
provisions & blankets are being forwarded there by 
special lightning express trains. 

Thur. Oct. 12. Today it has been inclined to rain. 
Have studied all day & evening. . . . Had my side 
whiskers trimmed... . 

Fri. Oct. 18. At my studies all day. This p. m. 
at work fixing over a sermon which I am to preach 
next Wednesday. I had a conversation with the 
Doctor (probably Ebenezer Fisher) today in regard 
to my going to Maine. He thinks it would be far 
better to enter the work there than into the harder 
missionary work of the west... . 

Sat. Oct. 14. Reading, writing and thinking all 
the a. m. & part of p.m. when I went up in the woods 
after beechnuts. Found some children there who 
were eagerly gathering them. I helped them and 
gathered a number for myself. This eve Society 
meeting. Discussed the question, “Resolved that 
punishment extends into the future life.” . . . 

Sun. Oct. 15. . . . Went to church. It was the 
Anniversary of the Sunday School. It consisted of 
reports from the officers and remarks from Dr. (Rich- 


*Probably Absalom G. Gaines, then pastor of the Canton 
church—later president of St. Lawrence University. 


mond) Fisk to the teachers, Prof. Marsden to the 
children, which was done in a happy and effectual 
manner, and from Bro. Gaines to the parents. This 
p. m. Bro. Whitney led in Conference, subject Self 
Sacrifice: . .. 

Mon. Oct. 16. Reading & writing most of the day. 
Sent letters to Bros. Pullman & Quinby. . . . Today 
exchanged three Univ. Quarterlies, broken set, with a 
dollar to boot for a Smith’s Bible Dictionary with 
Sam Davie. Think I madea good trade... . 

Tues. Oct. 17. At my studies this a. m. and in 
p. m. we bought a half cord of wood for $2.50 of Mr. 
Sykes. We brought it in, piled it up... . 

Wed. Oct. 18. Rewriting some parts of my ser- 
mon this a. m.... This p. m. preached from the 
texts founded in Job 14:14 and 2 Tim. 2:10. The 
boys gave me excellent criticisms, the thought, 
language & manner in general. Yet more vigor is re- 
quired, and energy put into it while delivering... . 
Met Bro. Simmons at P. O. this eve, we went out ona 
walk, then he came up to my room. Our conversation 
was upon the formation of sermons, the religion or 
rather the teachings of Confucius which we have in 
our “Evidence” class tomorrow. 

Thur. Oct. 19. . . . This eve a Prof. Sweet de- 
livered a lecture on elecution & oratory in the Chapel. 
It was wretched, but as boys will have it, we had fun. 
He told many anecdotes which were laughable. . . 

Sat. Oct. 21. Rec’d letter today from Bro. J. M. 
Pullman and Oliver (his brother)—he says that Father 
and Mother will start for home this week. At work 
all the a. m. fixing up the lounge, recovered it with 
calico. In p. m. chum & I out after beechnuts. This 
eve in Society. We had five minute speeches on the 
subject “Our duty as Christians.’’ All of the boys 
had some good word to say which made the meeting 
interesting & spirited... . 

Mon. Cet. 23”... ... This p. mrealitue:wiites 
chum & I went up in Davis’ woods after beechnuts. 
Drs. Fisk & Prof. Cone (Orello Cone) were there a 


portion of the time. This eve at Lodge. Attend- 
ance good... . 

Tues. Oct. 24. . . . I went down to the river & 
furnace. Saw H-. B-., poor boy. How forlorn he 


looks. He is not the boy he was a year ago. He is 
drinking bad I know. He has been, until this summer, 
an excellent Good Templar but evil company has 
drawn him down... . 

Wed. Oct. 25... . This p. m. Bros. Seitz and 
Whitney preached before the class. Bro. Seitz upon 
the life & character of Samson, drawing wise & in- 
structive lessons from it. Bro. W. preached the same 
sermon he preached at my conference at New Glouces- 
ter, theme “Worship.” Read this p. m. Froudes, 
“The Philosophy of Catholicism’ and in eve some 
from his history of England, of Annie Bollyn. ... 

Thur. Oct. 26. . . . Ina package the Doctor ree’d 
today was a new Webster’s Dictionary for me. It is 
the unabridged. It will cost $9.50... . 

Fri. Oct. 27. Spoke to the Doctor about going 
out to Sister Island Light House* tomorrow & remain 


‘Sister Island Light House is in the St. Lawrence River near 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Prescott, Canada, about twenty miles 
from Canton, N. Y. 
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over Sunday. He consented. . . . While in the new 
hall to be used by the Good Templars when completed, 
a workman spoke to me that the room would make a 
splendid billiard room. I replied I supposed it would 
but however it was to be applied for a far better use. 
.... This evea little while at Mr. Wallace’s. Bought 
BIE ALCaD,. bane 

Sat. Oct. 28. Up early this morning and was ready 
to come away on the 6.30 train. Came to Ogdensburg 
where I made a few purchases, and proceeded to Pres- 
eott, came immediately to Prescott June. where I 
rec’d the comforting news that the train was one hour 
& a half late for the west. . . . Arrived at Mallory 
town at two o’clock. Walked over to Mallory’s 
Landing & went into a shanty to get a boat. Found 
Mr. M— beastly drunk. . . . Two little boys brought 
me over to the Sister Island Light House. Capt. 
Dodge nor any of the family were not looking for me, 
yet I rec’d a hearty welcome. I had the boys go up in 
the lantern, they were pleased with it. I endeavored 
to encourage them to be good boys, then they set 
afloat forhome. .. . 

Sun. Oct. 29. I led in morning service. We were 
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about the house & island most of thea.m. Ellen & I 
out looking at the sights to be seen. This p. m. we 
rowed over to Buell’s Landing & went over to the 
Granadere Island school house, where the Captain 
had aSunday School. It was quite well attended. The 
Capt. & Ellen are doing a vast amount of good... . 

Mon. Oct. 30. This a. m. about the house. . . 
This light house cost $16,000. It is the finest one of 
all the lakes or river. The lamp alone cost $800. Itis 
a curiously constructed instrument. . . . About noon 
the Capt. and Ellen came over with me to the main- 
land where I bid them good bye. When I came near 
Mr. M—’s house one of the boys cried out to me, 
“Father ain’t drunk today.” . . . Ina few moments I 
met Mr. M— who informed me that “he was pretty 
drunk the other day.’”’ I counseled him by speaking 
of what he was & what he might be, and bid him to 
abstain from drink... . 

Tues. Oct. 31... . Letter from Bro. Mont- 
gomery with my license renewed... . 

Wed. Novy. 1, 1871. This a. m. working on my 
sermon. Preached it this p.m. The boys were quite 
charitable. <-: . 


Tufts College Commencement 
Lee S. McCollester | 


This year there was a larger number than ever in at- 
tendance, and “‘Leo”’ was the joy of all. Moving about 
from table to table, the alumni and undergraduates 
greeted one another. The high spots of the evening 
were “‘Leo’s” leading of Tufts songs, played by the 
orchestra, and his conducting of a part of one of his 
own compositions. 

Friday is known as “Class Day.’ One of the 
most impressive events is when the seniors gather for 
the “last chapel.”’ It is an “exclusive event’’—only 
the president of the college and the graduating class 
come together, and the chaplain of the college is the 
only faculty member with the president. It is at this 
time that President Cousens speaks an intimate word 
to those about to leave. Following this the graduating 
class again enters the chapel for its own serious service. 
A prayer was said by Chaplain McCollester and 
then the president of the class, James W. Kavanaugh, 
welcomed Tufts and Jackson and introduced the 
speakers. For Tufts was an oration by Edward W. 
Brouder, a class song by Kenneth MacKillop, Jr., and 
a class poem by Arthur H. Razee; and for Jackson 
was an oration by Winona M. Gould. The various 
features were of a serious nature and on a high level. 
The class retired in formal order and marched down 
to the Alumni Steps and Fischer Arcade, where Chap- 
lain McCollester made a brief address, the last formal 
message of the college to the class asa class. This has 
come to be a special feature since the erection of the 
Alumni Memorial Steps and the Crane Chapel. 

Saturday is Alumni Day. Before ten o’clock 
Tufts and Jackson graduates begin to register in 
Ballou Hall, and classes of the five-year periods ap- 


pear in distinguishing costumes. The twenty-five 
and fifty year classes had special honors; five of the 
fifty-year men were given the seats of chief honor 
at the alumni dinner held in the great tent which 
stretches from Ballou Hall to Goddard Chapel. The 
class of 1910 was the largest group, and, dressed in a 
costume of “‘prison stripes,’ created great amusement 
by their “‘doings.”’ The whole tent, used for Com- 
mencement on Monday, was filled with tables and all 
seats were taken. Judge Robert W. Hill, as president 
of the Alumni Association, presided over the general 
events, introducing speakers representing the returning 
classes, and officers of the college and of the Alumni 
Council. A special feature of the occasion was the pre- 
sentation to the college of an oil painting of Dr. Leo 
R. Lewis—“‘Leo—by C.. Elmore Watkins, ’04, of 
Manchester, Conn., chairman of the committee. 
“‘Leo”’ has been head of the department of music tor 
many years, and a member of the faculty for forty- 
eight years. 

Though a terrific thunder storm raged when 
President John A. Cousens made his annual address 
to the alumni, none failed to catch his special word 
that over two hundred thousand dollars had been 
given the college the past year, and that several 
buildings have been erected, that the college has come 
through the years of depression in black, and that a 
building project of over five hundred thousand dollars 
is now in the hands of the architects. 

Judge Hill announced the re-election to the board 
of trustees for five years of Mrs. Cora P. Dewick, ’96, 
of Dorchester, and Thomas S. Knight, ’03, of Boston. 
Warren S. Parks, ’97, of Rochester, N. Y., and Dr. 
Edward L. Merritt, ’17, of Fall River, were also 
elected for two-year terms. 

The rain ceased, the oval was dried, and the an- 
nual ball game between Harvard and Tufts took place 
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as usual. Tufts was not able to ring the chapel bell 
to tell of victory. Still it was a good game and crowds 
of Tufts alumni filled the bleachers. 

Sunday morning on the Hill is a time of quiet 
visiting of returning grads, and a little after three the 
graduates from the Hill and from the professional 
schools in Boston begin to decorate the Hill with their 
caps and gowns for the baccalaureate sermon. The 
schools on the Hill and from the city and their faculties 
and graduates so nearly fill Goddard Chapel that 
only a few guests get seats in the transept and gallery. 
President Cousens always presides and reads the 
scripture. The prayer was offered by Dean Clarence 
R. Skinner. The college choir, under the direction of 
Dr. Leo R. Lewis, gave two anthems. The sermon was 
by Dean-emeritus Lee S. McCollester, chaplain of 
the college. His sermon was addressed to the gradu- 
ates, calling upon them to be leaders in the affairs of 
the world into which they are now going. He de- 
veloped his sermon from two scripture phrases which 
he had given as his texts. The first was from the 
story of Elisha, where the prophet prays the Lord to 
open the eyes of the young man that he may see. 
The speaker said that these are days when leaders of 
men should see beneath the surface of things and 
movements. One of the curses of modern life is 
superficial observation—a lack of insight into the basic 
laws and principles. He who would be a leader today 
must be a clear-eyed observer, report on the deepening 
current, not on the surface ripples. The second text 
was the comment made about Jesus ‘‘as one who spoke 
as having authority, not as the scribes.” Scribes 
have a place, but true leaders must speak from per- 
sonal convictions and basic judgments. There is 
today too strong a tendency to quote precedent and 
give heed to parties. The real leaders of human prog- 
ress have been men who dared to throw away outworn 
customs and creeds and follow new and constructive 
programs. We today are in the midst of many con- 
fusions. In religion, education, and government 
there is a strong tendency to tie us back to old doc- 
trines and customs. Even in this country, where free- 
dom has been our most cherished possession, there are 
efforts being made to limit freedom and to legislate 
regarding patriotism. Real freedom is in no danger, 
but some well-meaning enthusiasts are thinking they 
can control it by enactments. In fact, patriotism 
and freedom are in more danger from the acts of their 
friends than from those of their foes. The great safe- 
guards of freedom in religion, education and national 
well-being are careful observation of facts and forces 
and frank utterance of honest and constructive con- 
victions. Having eyes, the call is to use them to see 
basic truth and fact; and having brains, the call is to 
use them to construct progressive and helpful pro- 
grams. Using the comment of Thomas Carlyle when 
he heard that Margaret Fuller Ossoli had said she 
accepted the universe, ““Egad, she had better,’ the 
speaker told the graduates that they had to accept 
the universe as it is. They might wish it more as it 
was in 1929, or in any other year, but it is just as it is 
in 1935, and their problem is to become constructive 
leaders in the world as they find it, and if possible find 
a way to make it better. 

On Monday, June 17, occurred the Commence- 
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ment exercises—the seventy-ninth for Tufts—and 
the weather was ideal. Four hundred and seventy- 
nine men and women received degrees. Commence- 
ment is always unique at Tufts because the exercises 
are held out of doors under a great tent from which 
one sees the world of Greater Boston. A platform 
against the north wall of Goddard Chapel accommo- 
dates the trustees, faculties and guests of honor. 
From this platform President Cousens directs the 
program and the speakers address the graduates and 
general guests. While orations are prepared by se- 
lected graduates from the six schools, only three ad- 
dress the assembly. This year the speakers were 
Albert Warren Stearns for the Liberal Arts, Charles 
C. Montana for the Medical Schoo! and Benjamin B. 
Hersey for the Crane Theological School. All orations 
were on a high level of thought and delivery. The 
speaker for Crane has been a minister at Annisquam 
during part of his course, and now becomes pastor of 
the Congress Square Universalist Church, Portland, 
Me. Mr. Hersey has made a fine record while in 
college and theological school, and all who have 
known him feel that there is before him a career of 
high accomplishment and of great service to our 
church. 

It is the custom that one who receives an honorary 
degree shall speak for the group thus honored. The 
speaker this year was Senator Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia, who, after a short general comment on the 
problems of the present, drew a laugh from the au- 
dience by saying: “‘I told President Cousens I would 
not make a speech, and now I’ll keep my word, or I 
might go on and make a speech—and not the most 
discreet speech which might be made from this plat- 
form.”’ 

Iways a feature of Tufts Commencements are 
the citations by President Cousens. They are always 
personal, setting forth some conspicuous quality of 
the recipient, and are couched in English that is strik- 
ing and elegant. We eannot quote the citations here 
in full, but a line from two or three will be enjoyed. 
Of special interest to readers of the Leader will be the 
conferring of the degree of Master of Arts on Cornelia 
Otis Skinner. Her father, Otis Skinner, holds a de- 
gree from Tufts, and her cousin, Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner, is dean of Crane. Another relative, the Rev. 
Otis Skinner, was in 1885 the first financial agent of 
the college. In conferring the degree upon her, 
President Cousens said: ‘‘I confer the Honorary De- 
gree of Master of Arts on you, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
actress, who by exquisite grace of personality, by rare 
gifts of originality, add luster to a name already high 
in. your chosen profession.’”’” The same degree was 
conferred upon Francis Russel Hart, president of the 
United Fruit Company, described as a “financier, 
business man... . pioneer builder of a great new 
industry, one who conceives business and finance in 
terms of a profession.”’ 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters 
was awarded Sarah Wambaugh of Cambridge, as a_ 
mark of gratitude “for what she has accomplished in 
international affairs.” She was technical adviser 
ey the League of Nations plebiscite in the Saar 

asin. 


Theodore White Norcross, Tufts 1904, chief en- 
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gineer of the United States Forest Service, was pre- 
sented an honorary degree of Master of Science as an 
“‘honored graduate of the college who has spent his life 
in public service.” 

Harry Miller Lydenberg, director of the New York 
Public Library, was awarded an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters. 

Rev. Henry Reuben Rose of Haverhill and Rev. 
Harry Fay Fister of Milford, members of the Tufts 
Class of 1891, were given honorary degrees of Doctor 
of Divinity. 

The prayer at the opening of the exercises was 
made by Chaplain McCollester, and the benediction 
was pronounced by Dr. Frank Oliver Hall. Dr. 


Frederic W. Perkins, ’91, was marshal, an office held 
by him for many years. 

After the formal exercises closed a luncheon was 
given to trustees, faculty, and guests of the college 
upon the lawn between the chapel and Eaton Library. 
This is an occasion when the social life of the college 
is most in evidence, and this year the grounds of the 
College-on-the-Hill were at their finest. Taken as a 
whole the Commencement season was the best in the 
history of the college. Several thousands of alumni 
and guests were present and all the exercises were of 
a high character, and under the direction of Professor 
George S. Miller all events went through in perfect 
order. 


The Influence of Reality upon Religion’ 


C. Norlev 


é their expeditions had to suffer for some 

protracted period under a lack of food, they 
would at least see visions: everywhere they 
would see food. It was as if the unsatisfied hunger 
then had taken complete hold on their minds and 
their ability to think. 


| A RCTIC explorers have related that if they on 
by 


@ 


Poor people need not travel to Arctic lands to ° 


suffer under the lack of daily bread. Their income— 
especially when they are unemployed—is often so 
small that they cannot possibly obtain so much of 
material things as are needed for the proper suste- 
nance of life. Every day they suffer want, every day 
they must struggle with all their power to obtain 
even a minimum of “daily bread,” they are compelled 
to concentrate all their mental powers on material 
things. Is it any wonder that under the conditions 
they are predestined to become materialists? The 
hard struggle for existence tends to absorb their 
thoughts in such a degree that exceedingly little room 
is left for religious problems. 

The late Morten Pontoppidan (Danish Lutheran 
minister and author) created a great sensation many 
years ago by writing that when a man has an income 
of only 1 1-2 krone per day, he cannot afford to be a 
Christian. (The pay of rural workers was then 1 1-2 
krone per day.) Ministers and other nice people, in- 
terested in saving the souls of the workers but who 
would have no bother about bettering their social 
conditions, were furious and protested on behalf of re- 
ligion. But I fear there was more truth in Pontop- 
pidan’s words than many people like to acknowledge. 
From my own childhood home and my early experi- 
ences as a workman I know that hard labor and bad 
economic conditions slowly but surely effect a mental 
development in which the mind increasingly is occupied 
by thoughts of material necessities, while higher 
thoughts and ideas more and more are excluded. 

I know well enough the saying of Jesus, ““Blessed 
are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God,” but I do 
not believe this should be interpreted as, the poorer a 


*An address by a Danish Lutheran minister at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious Liberals in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
last summer. Translated by the Rev. Oswald EH. Helsing, 
Chicago. 


man is, the easier he will enter the kingdom of God. 
It is just the opposite! According to psychological 
laws abject and protracted poverty will be a strong 
hindrance for a religious life. 

It is often said from the pulpit that difficulties 
and hardships cause men to do some serious thinking 
and seek help from God. This is true in many cases, 
and I think that many Christians will confirm it. A 
feeling of helplessness has not only led many to seek 
God, but also carried many to the experience that 
Christian faith furnishes a real assistance to conquer 
the difficulties. 

But I know of no single instance in which con- 
tinued poverty and unemployment have had such 
effect. To me it seems that the very opposite has in- 
variably been the result. Protracted poverty and un- 
employment make dull and even paralyze the spiritual 
life and create insusceptibility for all higher ideas. 

Especially when we consider youth it is so easy to 
see how a long period of unemployment must be de- 
structive of their religious development. For the un- 
employed youth unemployment is the all-absorbing 
problem that determines their whole existence, their 
whole future. Last year I visited a great folk high 
school most of whose pupils were unemployed youth. 
The headmaster told me that, based on written exer- 
cises, discussions and private conversations, he had 
got the impression that the pupils were about evenly 
divided into two groups with very different mental 
adjustment and outlook in regard to life. The one 
group hoped constantly, in spite of all, to get a job 
sometime, establish a home and family, and live a 
normal human life; the other group had given up 
hope; they felt themselves condemned to a life-long 
tramp-existence; they felt disappointed in life and as 
having been discarded as useless and burdensome. 

Anyone can understand how this must influence 
the religious development of young people. How can 
they believe in an almighty God, loving them as a 
father loves his children? If they still believe in a 
God, is it strange that they feel disappointed and re- 
jected by Him, and therefore make Him responsible 
for their impossible conditions? Hence they must 
tend to come into opposition to God and incline to 
be anti-religious. And this is by no means the least 
dangerous of the consequences of youth’s protracted 
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unemployment, that it will tend to make the next 
generation anti-religious on a vast scale. 

Life in God is the true human life. But no 
human life can exist without the material basis. The 
desire to have satisfied the material necessities is one 
of the fundamental instincts of life. But if this in- 
stinct cannot be satisfied in a natural way because of 
poverty and unemployment, it will—according to 
psychical laws—easily outgrow all boundaries and 
become a fatal cancerous disease on all spiritual life. 

The danger is so much the greater since the appe- 
tite for material things is in itself inclined to become 
wild. ‘How difficult it is for those who are rich to 
enter the kingdom of God!’ Why is it so difficult? 
Just because the very possession of wealth so easily 
stimulates our appetite for material things that it 
will grow out of bounds, and the mind be fully occupied 
by endeavors to retain the wealth and gain more, even 
if that can be done only at the cost of justice and 
Christian neighborly love. We cannot serve God 
and mammon, for each of the two claims our whole 
soul. 

From these considerations we can so well under- 
stand why the membership of churches largely con- 
sists of middle-class people, that class who have 
enough to sustain life in a proper manner and whose 
desire for material things therefore has not outgrown 
its natural bounds. 

In view of the present political situation in Europe 
the question has become pertinent: How is the re- 
ligious life influenced by political conditions? 

According to its own ideas dictatorship must al- 
ways strive to control, not only economic relations 
but also spiritual. And it is, to be sure, a common 
experience that dictators—be they Bolsheviks, Naz- 
ists, Fascists, or orthodox theologians—faithfully act 
from the idea that nobody must be allowed to mean, 
say or do anything else but that which is authorized 
by the leaders. 

A religion that does not demand of its adherents 
more than obedience to definite ceremonies, rituals, 
and doctrines, or a religion that emphasizes a mystical 
inner life with pious emotions and experiences, but 
has no interest in the practical problems of liberty and 
justice, such religion will get along well with dic- 
tatorship when this is not—as that of the Bolsheviks 
—against all religion. Dictatorship in general will 
have no ground for fear in religious ceremonies and 
doctrines, and the pious, inward-turned religion will 
be rather considered a friend, since it helps to inocu- 
late people against all ideas of opposition. The one 
fear of dictatorship is of ideas that disagree with the 
fundamental ideas of the dictatorship, and a religion 
that proclaims such ideas will be considered danger- 
ous. 

The message of Christianity is centered in the 
gospel of the kingdom of God. The kingdom of God 
is not the rule of definite ceremonies, rituals and doc- 
trines; it does not put the emphasis on pious emo- 
tions and mystical experiences, but on the practical 
rule of definite ideas, on the control of life by the ideas 
of neighboring love, justice, and liberty. According 
to Jesus’ preaching the will “‘to serve God”’ also is the 
will to serve one’s fellow men; to do that which is 
right before God is to do right toward one’s fellow 


citizens. Now, we cannot at the same time serve our 
fellowmen, do right to them, and oppress them. 
Hence personal liberty is a fundamental idea in the 
kingdom of God. 

Dictatorship very often will identify itself with 
the kingdom of God. If Christians agree to that, they 
are giving to Caesar what belongs only to God. The 
idea of God’s sole and absolute rule is given up and 
Christianity is transformed to some type of national 
religion. 

Whenever Christianity is faithful to the idea of 
the kingdom of God, it must be revolutionary against 
dictatorship as the ancient church was against the 
Roman Empire, as Luther was against Charles V at 
Worms, and as the English revival movements were in 
the seventeenth century when they fought for re- 
ligious and popular liberty. In other words, true 
Christianity must always be aligned with the prophets. 
The prophetic religion was always revolutionary, 
struggling against dictators and oppressors and fighting 
for justice, brotherhood, and Jiberty. 

Unfortunately, the consequences of a political 
dictatorship will very often be a compromise in which 
men’s lives and consciences will be split up into dif- 
ferent domains called religious and non-religious life- 
domains. To the non-religious domains will then be 
counted all political and social relations, public 
economy, questions of peace and war, etc. The state 
is granted absolute control of these as a natural right. 
The rule of Christianity is limited to the life of the 
church and home, and to man’s inner emotions and 
metaphysical opinions. The revolutionary viewpoint 
of Christianity—the prophetic viewpoint—is made 
innocuous in a practical way by being transformed 
into eschatological conceptions which perhaps in some 
ways can be inspiring, but which always lead away 
from reality and waste the spiritual power of Chris- 
tianity in arid speculations, far remote from life. 

A glance at the history of the church will show at 
once how the influence of royal and imperial dictator- 
ships in former times always resulted in compromises 
of that kind. 

When we Lutherans, for instance, consider our 
hymn book, our authorized interpretations of the 
fundamental principles and commandments of Chris- 
tianity, ete., we cannot help seeing how Jesus’ Sermon 
on the Mount nearly everywhere has been forced into 
the background and really made an appendix to Paul’s 
theology. (I think that Lutheran theology often mis- 
interprets Paul, but that is another problem.) If 
we ask why the Sermon on the Mount in this way has 
been forced into the rear in Lutheran theology I sus- 
pect that in quite a degree it is owing to the fact that 
our theological forbears lived under such political 
conditions that they had to suppress any practical 
interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount if they 
would live in peace with the state. The result has 
been that we even in our own times can meet Lutheran 
Christians who consider it a dangerous heresy to assert 
that the Sermon on the Mount contains the central 
principles of the kingdom of God and hence of Chris- 
tianity. 

Such a form of Christianity, grown out of a com- 
promise, may be a religion which is a great spiritual 
help for the individual, and creates pious, humble 
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and lovable men and women who are very careful in 
doing right to their family, their neighbors, their 
jobs, etc., in their more private relations, but who 
nevertheless are defective souls who altogether lack 
a sense of what is right and wrong in conditions of 
society. for which they too have a share of responsi- 
bility. A compromise-Christianity will always be a 
stunted and dwarfed form of Christianity, lacking the 
prophetic spirit and outlook of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

The dictatorships of the present time will, of 
course, have the same influence as those of the past. 
So in regard to them Christians have only the alter- 
native to give up the fundamental ideas of Christian- 
ity asserted in the Sermon on the Mount, or take up a 
revolutionary struggle for democracy. 

The result of our investigations is then that en- 
vironmental conditions and relations, and not least 


the social and political, will always influence the re- 
ligious viewpoints. As far as Christianity is con- 
cerned this is a question of life or death, for Chris- 
tianity must either, in spite of all resistance, fight 
for the rule of the prophetic idea of the kingdom of 
God in all human relations, or it must give up its true 
being, its basic idea. 

Hence Christianity is bound to fight for just 
economic and political conditions for all; it must 
effectually proclaim the psychical danger of wealth, 
and it must fight for the kingdom of God as the rule 
of justice, brotherhood and liberty in human life in 
its entirety. Christianity must influence reality and 
aim to form it into conformity with the rule of God 
as it was proclaimed in the Sermon on the Mount, 
otherwise reality will influence and form Christianity 
into agreement with the viewpoints of materialism. 

This is our problem. 


One Hundred Years Ago in Zululand 


Dorothy P. Cushing . 


RINE hundred years ago six American young 
Wi men with their brides sailed out of Boston 
Harbor for Africa, where they enacted a 
story of pioneer fortitude and drama un- 
caaicd even in the annals of the Covered Wagon, 
when settlers braved the unknown and dangerous 
wilderness of the West. From June 15 to July 1 at 
Adams, Natal, South Africa, the American Zulu 
Mission, founded by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions in 1835, celebrated 
its centenary. 

Among the speakers were Dr. Fred Field Goodsell 
of Boston, executive vice-president of the American 
Board; Lord Clarendon, the Governor-General of 
South Africa; Hon. J. H. Hofmeyer, Minister of the 
Interior and Education; the Bishop of Natal, and Para- 
mount Chief Mshiyeni. 

From New England and from the South came the 
six founders of this work in Africa, which was carried 
on for eleven years before the first Zulu became a 
Christian, but which today has 30,000 church members, 
giving annually over $60,000 to churches and schools 
and wholly supporting its own trained native pastors. 
These founders were: Aldin Grout and Mrs. Grout 
from Massachusetts; Newton Adams, M. D., from 
New York, and Mrs. Adams from Ohio; the Rev. 
George Champion from Connecticut and Mrs. Cham- 
pion from Massachusetts; the Rev. Daniel Lindley 
and the Rev. Alexander E. Wilson, both of North 
Carolina; Mrs. Lindley and Mrs. Wilson, both of 
Virginia; the Rev. Henry I. Venable from Kentucky, 
and Mrs. Venable from Indiana. 

Although the South African Mission Centenary 
was celebrated in June, because this was the most 
convenient time, the first missionaries actually reached 
that country in February, 1835, after a three-months’ 
voyage by sailing vessel, living principally on salt 
meats and codfish, a journey which today takes hardly 
six weeks. 

They entered a land where two African chiefs, 
Tshaka and Dingaan, known in history as “‘the Neros 
of South Africa,’’ were spreading death and bloody 


terror over the country. Everywhere as they traveled 


_ they saw skulls and skeletons where men, women and 


children had been murdered, cattle confiscated, kraals 
burned to the ground. Each soldier was armed with 
a short man-killing spear and a tall stiff cowhide 
shield. When Tshaka’s mother died, he ordered 
1,000 Zulu mothers put to death in her honor. An 
entire regiment was forced to leap to its death from a 
cliff. Into this scene went these young Americans 
with the message of the Cross. 

Today the American Board Mission schools alone 
have 10,000 children and young people enrolled. 
Amanzimtoti Institute at Adams, Natal, known as 
“the Hampton of South Africa,’ has 300 students, 
and its graduates are in demand as agricultural super- 
visors and teachers. There are now over 10,000 Path- 
finders and Wayfarers in South Africa (corresponding 
to Scouts in America), thanks to the missionaries who 
started this movement there. 

Three of this original group of missionaries, 
Messrs. Grout, Adams, and Champion, determined to 
visit the kraal of the bloody chiefs at whatever risk. 
Strangely, the chiefs looked with favor upon the 
young men from “‘Pesyeya,” or “beyond,” and per- 
mitted them to locate. Later, however, when they 
saw the people flocking to the mission, jealousy seized 
them, and because of this attitude, fraught with dan- 
ger, and because of a war which broke out between 
the Dutch Boers and the Moselakatsis, the mission- 
aries had to flee by night across flooded rivers. 

Fear—stark, deadly, unreasoning fear—held, and 
still holds in its awful grasp, the pagan peoples of 
Africa. Fear of the witch doctor with his inflated 
goat-bladders bobbing from his head, his cow’s-tail 
wand, his divining apparatus made of the ankle bones 
of a sheep; fear of the “‘Imikovu,”’ messengers of evil 
made from corpses shrunk up and brought to life by 
the witch doctors; fear of ‘‘O Tikoloshe,’’ who lives 
in ponds and drags people down to their death; fear 
of hundreds of awful spirits and creatures who lie in 
wait for you by day and by night. 

Old people, too weak to work, were carried to 
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the edge of the bush and left to die of starvation or to 
be devoured by wild beasts. Twins were killed— 
starved, smothered or perhaps buried alive. All 
sickness or death was, and still is, to the pagan, the 
result of black magic and someone’s ill will. Babies 
cutting their first teeth in an upper jaw were likely to 
find their days numbered. Kilts for the women and 
aprons for the men made of cowhide comprised the 
costume of the people, and these garments were 
never washed, but only scraped with stones and rubbed 
with more grease every few years. 

Not for fear of the people but because wild ani- 
mals abounded, the missionaries in those early days 
always carried guns, and they slept with them by 
their sides in temporary wigwams built of tall grass, 
while hyenas howled close by. They were the first 
white men the native people had ever seen. Native 
huts were caverns with soot hanging in black stalac- 
tites from the roof. Cockroaches dropped casually 
to the dirt floor. Snakes, hens, lizards, and stray dogs 
shared the dwelling. 

To the delicate American white woman brought 
to her first jungle home in a great Dutch wagon drawn 
by sixteen oxen, the first nights were times of terror. 
Living in houses of thatch with mud in the chinks to 
keep out the reptiles, she awoke many times to hear 
wild animals at her very front door. A glance into 
the night revealed along the edge of the bush green 
eyes gleaming in the blackness, some high, some low, 
for snakes infested the region. Rising, the young wife 
would frantically push trays against the small win- 
dows, in terror lest these preying wild things break 
through and kill her baby. 

Today the Christian Zulu lives in his neat little 


home, with his garden, his one wife, and his children 
brought up in godliness and cleanliness. Quite likely 
his wife, possibly an Inanda Seminary girl, will show 
you her sewing machine and serve you tea in dainty 
cups on spotless linen. There is no fear in her gaze, 
for she knows evil spirits cannot touch her. 

One of the immediate and seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulties which these pioneers met was 
the language, with its fearsome medley of clicks and 
snaps utterly unintelligible to these lads versed in 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and plain Yankee. By the 
‘point and repeat”’ system they evolved a vocabulary 
and even named the three “clicks,”’ the dental, pala- 
tal and lateral. Before they finished their work they 
gave the Zulus a million pages of printed matter. 

To the Congregational Church of the United 
States belongs the honor of contributing, through its 
missionaries, the Bible in Zulu. Recently Dr. James 
D. Taylor of the American Board in Johannesburg 
completed a revision of this Bible, comparing it with 
the Hebrew, Greek, English and Zulu. Today no 
young missionary takes up permanent work without a 
year of language study. 

In American Board hospitals at Durban and 
Johannesburg there are today more than 10,000 pa- 
tients, with native nurses being trained, and in addi- 
tion there are dispensaries, clinics, and small hospitals 
at seven other points. Recently a plan to train African 
young men under government supervision was adopted 


' by the South African Government along the very lines 


which have been urged for years by Dr. James B. 
McCord, medical missionary under the American 
Board and head of the Durban American Zulu Hos- 
pital. 


If War Should Come 


Jessie Wallace Hughan 


Bi kind of war.” Practical questions arise, 
n@rGS)} however, as to the details and implications 
of this non-support, and as to the technique by which 
it may best be utilized in an actual crisis. 

The purpose of war resistance is not merely the 
satisfaction of the individual conscience, important 
as this consideration must be to the man or woman 
of integrity. The movement works definitely to 
prevent each specific war or to bring it to the speediest 
possible end; it strives also to break down the war 
system and its psychology by building up in each 
country an ever stronger minority who refuse uncon- 
ditionally their personal support. 

History never repeats itself exactly, and the next 
war, if it comes, cannot fail to bring surprises, new 
laws, new forms of conscription, new means of public 
pressure. Yet pacifists, as well as militarists, learned 
lessons in technique from the World War, and the war 
resisters of the future may use these as a basis of 
strategy, escaping many of the mistakes of their 
predecessors. ; 

If the refusal is to be of any preventive value, it 
should be made in time of peace before the specific 
war arises; it should be made as public as practicable 


CrAD AR registers are those men and women 
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A 41 who have determined “‘not to support any 
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and registered with an organization, such as the War 
Resisters League, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
the “Green International,” war-resisting labor or- 
ganizations, etc., in order to swell the number of en- 
rollments and thus influence public opinion. 

Needless sacrifice should be avoided, but every 
sacrifice made should be utilized as far as possible for 
the success of the cause. 

The issue should, and can, be kept absolutely 
simple and clear. War resisters cannot be charged 
with pro-Germanism or pro-any-other-nationalism, 
as their advance declaration opposes war with any 
country whatever. They cannot be accused of seek- 
ing to weaken their own nation as compared with 
others, for the movement is an international one, and 
in every potential enemy nation of importance there 
are sections of the War Resisters’ International. 
Many members of the movement, in countries having 
peace-time conscription, are now undergoing prison 
sentences for refusing military service against the 
United States or any other nation with whom their 
government may be involved in war. War resisters. 
cannot be charged with stirring up insurrection or 
violent revolution, as they are committed against all 
war, both international and civil. 

It is important to bear in mind that the war re- 
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sistance movement is neither secret nor anti-patriotic. 
It is open and above board in every respect, and its 
ends will best be served by meticulous honesty, con- 
forming to the law in spirit as well as in letter up to the 
point where law comes in direct conflict with con- 
science. As its members are convinced that modern 
war brings ruin upon both victor and vanquished, 
they consider the refusal to fight as a patriotic duty. 

Most important of all, the war resister must at 
every stage of his decision keep clear the distinction 
between himself and the “‘slacker.’’ While the latter 
evades military service, by trickery, by fleeing the 
country, or by accepting safe duty behind the lines, 
the war resister makes open and public refusal, giving 
himself up to any punishment his government sees fit 
to inflict upon him. 

Young men between twenty and thirty form the 
most important group liable to conscription, but a 
protracted war would extend the age limits in both 
directions, and the increasing dependence of war upon 
munitions is likely at any time to bring women within 
the range of compulsory service. 

As future wars will undoubtedly involve the whole 
population, every war resister, without regard to sex 
or fitness for combatant service, will have to decide 
just what types of service his refusal includes. 

War resisters are agreed that the determination 
to give no support to any war applies to non-combat- 
ant service as well as to combatant, their refusal in- 
cluding chaplaincy, ambulance corps, and manual or 
intellectual work behind the lines. They will not en- 
gage in the manufacture or transport of munitions, or 
in any work directly under the War Department or 
designed to aid in winning the war. Members of 
labor unions will use what influence they can exert 
toward a strike in war industries; but as war resisters 
do not enter munition work in time of peace, the only 
way in which they could find themselves involved in 
war industries would be through the conversion of 
non-military operations to war purposes. In this 
case they would drop tools individually, even if col- 
lective action should prove impossible. 


Alternative service for the benefit of civilians, 


and not under the jurisdiction of the war department, 
is in a different category from non-combatant war 
service. There is difference of opinion among sincere 
war resisters as to what forms of alternative service, 
if any, can consistently be accepted. A number in 
Great Britain consented to work under the Home Office 
Act, and many in America accepted farm furloughs or 
volunteered under such organizations as the Friends’ 
Reconstruction Units or the Near East Relief. A 
few pacifists in both countries enlisted in the Red 
Cross or the “Y,’’ but most of these reversed their 
support when they realized the subordination of these 
organizations to military control as agencies to help 
on the war. 

The practice of war resisters in the World War 
differed somewhat as to the exact stage of conscrip- 
tion at which refusal should be made, some declining 
to register, and others to take the physical examina- 
tion, while the greater number deferred their refusal 
to the actual point of putting on the uniform and 
obeying military orders. On the whole, the latter 
plan seemed to present the issue most clearly, but 
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future action would naturally be governed somewhat 
by the form of the conscription law. In the World 
War, for example, refusal to register entailed a certain 
but short civil sentence; postponing refusal until 
actual war service was demanded left the door open, 
on the one hand, to failure to be called to the colors, 
on the other, to court martial and its indefinite penal- 
ties. 

It has been suggested that war resisters register 
in the following terms: “‘as one of the ten thousand (?) 
members of the War Resisters League (or other paci- 
fist group) I am registering as a conscientious objector 
my refusal to give support to any kind of war.”’ 

Since the “C. O.”’ of the World War was usually 
given the opportunity to state his position before a 
draft board or other tribunal, war resisters would do 
well to formulate in advance their reasons for refusal, 
in order that their sincerity may not be obscured or 
their testimony for the cause weakened through con- 
fusion of statement. 

At each step of conscription they will need all 
their powers of courtesy and self-control, remembering 
that the respect they earn tor themselves is respect 
earned for pacifism. The C. O.’s developed a striking 
consistency of conduct toward those who held them 
prisoner, by their helpfulness in non-military tasks 
emphasizing their refusal to cooperate in killing, and 
by their courage under suffering giving clear proof 
that they were no cowards. 

Upon the war resisters whose age or sex exempts 
them from conscription will fall the responsibility of 
organization, of mitigating as far as possible the hard- 
ships of those in prison, and of utilizing the sacrifices 
of these men to turn public opinion against the war. 
It goes without saying that they will use the ballot 
consistently against pro-war candidates and parties, 
and that they will exert to the full their power as 
workers to bring about a strike in war industries. 
In the face of public pressure they will refuse to per- 
form war service, to subscribe to war loans in any 
form, or to take upon themselves oaths or professions 
contrary to pacifist principles. While it is for the 
individual to decide just what relief organizations may 
consistently be supported, the same considerations 
hold for the potential conscript regarding the Red 
Cross and other semi-governmental activities. 

War resisters do not refuse to pay taxes. Aside 
from the fact that our army and navy are supported 
chiefly from indirect taxes which cannot be located, 
the war resister considers taxation a form of seizure, 
not a voluntary contribution, and allows the govern- 
ment to take his property in this way, just as he al- 
lows it to seize his person by giving himself up for 
arrest. It is practicable, however, to register the 
statement that the portion of the tax appropriated for 
military purposes is paid under protest, and stamps 
embodying this protest have been issued by certain 
peace organizations. 

Just as with the actual C. O., it is of the utmost 
importance to keep the issue clear, and to make every 
sacrifice count directly against war. The civilian 
should be able to face with courage, if need be, the 
loss of his friends, his social position, his job, his 
liberty; but he injures the cause as well as himself 
if he jeopardizes any of these through lack of wisdom 
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or self-control. Let him avoid conflict upon irrelevant 
issues, such as personal quarrels or unnecessary dis- 
obedience of authority, and save his contest for the 
real enemy, war and the stampede for its support. 

The strength of the war resistance movement lies 
in the singleness of its purpose, the abolition of war 
by the refusal of men and women to carry it on. 
The nations have condemned war in the Kellogg Pact; 
there is general agreement that another great conflict 
would mean the end of Western civilization. War 
resisters stand in the minority only because they are 
ready to carry into action what the governments have 
already accepted in words, and to use all their power as 
citizens to prevent hysterical officials from plunging 
their country into certain disaster and possible de- 
struction. 

They base their action, therefore, upon the solid 
ground of reason, humanity, and patriotism in its 
highest significance. They stand ready to obey the 
law without evasion or subterfuge up to the point 
where that law may direct them to violate the prin- 
ciples of reason, humanity and patriotism as they 
understand them. In that case, they know no other 
course than that taken by Socrates, who refused to 
cease serving his city in the way his conscience directed 
him, but refused also to evade the penalty decreed 
against him by his fellow-citizens. 


* * * 


WHAT TO SEE IN WASHINGTON 
V. Birds, Reptiles and Mountain Goats 


In one hundred and seventy-six acres of the most beautiful 
natural park in the world is the biggest and best show in Wash- 
ington—a show which is open every day and all day and which is 
free to its 3,000,000 visitors each year. 

Here in the National Zoological Park—the zoo to you—are 
the finest bird house in the world, the most beautiful reptile 
house ever built, and seven smaller structures which house a col- 
lection of 2,500 animais and birds second to none on the conti- 
nent. The artistic setting of natural hills, valleys and streams, 
and the variety of rare specimens of animals and birds, prove 
attractions for artists and students of natural history as well 
as the other visitors—sometimes exceeding 110,000 a day. 

Rocky Mountain sheep romp on the natural wind-swept hills 
in the zoo. Water fowl fuss and ruffle their feathers on the banks 
of the large ponds. The buffalo, that grand animal which offered 
the Indians and early American settlers such great sport and 
which had become almost extinct, is safe in his zoo pastures. 
From high crests, mountain goats look disdainfully upon curious 
spectators. A large number of deer appear to skip as gracefully 
in their fenced-in woodland as they might in free wide-open 
spaces. Because of the elevations in the zoo—more than two 
hundred feet in places—variable temperatures are created and 
are partly responsible for the longevity records of animals for 
which the zoo is noted. 

Let’s take a look around and stop first where you will always 
find the most people—the new reptile house. A fourteen-foot 
king cobra is the presiding genius over one of the most priceless 
collections of reptiles in the world. The cobra, the only cannibal 
snake in the collection, has an unchangeable menu of especially 
ordered Mexican snakes. Here also may be viewed at close 
range and without danger, the largest East Indian python in 
captivity, the black-hooded cobra of India, and the rainbow 
boa, whose name was derived from its exquisite coloring. Fine 
specimens of coral snakes, fer-de-lances, boa constrictors, ana- 
condas and others thrive unusually well in this building, which 
was constructed with every facility for caring for reptiles. 

One of the largest exhibits in the building represents a 
tropicai swamp inhabited by alligators and crocodiles. At the 


other end of the building is an interesting group presented to the 
zoo by Gifford Pinchot—giant turtles from the Galapagos Islands, 
said to be the oldest living reptiles. From all parts of the world 
have come rare specimens of alligators, crocodiles, giant turtles 
and lizards. 

And then there are the monkeys, which vie for popularity 
with their neighbor reptiles. The collection of monkeys is one 
of the finest—if not the best—in the world. The excitable little 
creatures chatter all day at the spectators. Perhaps the animals 
joined the residents near the zoo in their thanks that the Gibbons 
is now locked up nightly, for this rare and very intelligent monkey 
loves best of all to continue his shrill chattering way into the 
night. One of the few animals for which zoologists have been 
unable to find correct diets is the dignified little Colobus. He 
nibbles politely at his daily five-course meals, but never seems 
to find what appeals to his fastidious taste. Asa result he is hard 
to keep in captivity. The Rheus monkey, one of the more 
common species, is an active, gay little creature, thriving well in 
his home at the national zoo. The thirty-five species of these 
human-looking animals can always be depended upon to put on 
one of the best acts in the show for their spectators. The death 
rate of these monkeys here, due particularly to tuberculosis and 
pneumonia—dreaded diseases in the monkey world—has been 
reduced almost to nothing, the director declares. 

In the great ape and cat house there are Mike and Ike, red- 
headed baby orang-outangs, captured in Sumatra. They look 
like little old men, act like children, and are the most lovable 
animals in the zoo—to their keepers. ‘““To their keepers’ is 
specified because Mike, the smaller of the two, is the very-much- 
henpecked husband. And of late his bossy wife is getting almost 
beyond control in her attempts to give hubby Mike his daily 
beatings. Jojo, one of the oldest apes in captivity, and subject to 
outrageous fits of temper, differs from his young neighbors in 
that he is the most irascible animal in the entire outfit. Every 
type of great ape can be seen at the zoo. 

In the same house is Susan, a young lion, not only spoiled, 
but smart. Every time the director or keeper passes by her cage 
and refuses to pet her, she puts up such a how] that nothing will 
do but Miss Susan’s head and back be scratched. But directly 
across from her a different attitude is taken by the Sumatra 
tigers, which once fought and killed and played in a wild jungle 
land. Their ferocious growls show their resentment of the con- 
fining situation in which they have been placed. 

There is a regal looking Bengal tiger—one of the finest speci- 
mens in captivity. The director explained that when the tiger 
first grunted a good-morning to him, after months of coaxing and 
talking, he was quite pleased. For cats are snobs and even a 
half-hearted grunt good-morning is a big step toward friendship. 

An interesting trait of the fine pair of South African hunting 
dogs which nervously pace their cages is that tobacco smoke 
affects them as catnip does a cat. 

Hymie, the hippopotamus, is one of the most gentle zoo 
animals. Although he never was especially active, his inertia 
has increased since the death of his mate several months ago. 
No longer does he take any interest in the out-of-door pen, pre- 
ferring long hours dozing on the cement floor cage and bathing 
in his pool. 

The two elephants form an excellent study for behavior 
problems in their individual pens. J umbina, the largest African 
elephant in America, is a gentle creature and has no desire to 
push down her comfortable quarters, as has Kechil, a Sumatra 
elephant, still a baby. Maybe Kechil means to be playful, but 
it is her director’s opinion that when she reaches the age of ma- 
turity she will be known as an administrative problem. Asa 
rule, elephants do not live together well, but when Kechil’s mate 
was living, the two young elephants used to splash around in 
their bath like a couple of bear cubs. 

But no animal can even imitate the playfulness of bear 
cubs—or adult bears. The fifteen species of bear at the zoo form 
the best collection of its kind in the world. Cubs are the per- 
petual players, much to the delight of their always huge au- 
diences. Even big Kodiak bears from Alaska will sit on their 
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haunches and beg for peanuts. And the beautiful white polar 
bear is always interesting to the hundreds of men and women 
and children who daily visit their cages. 

Now on to the bird-house—first stopping at the finest eagle 
flight cage in the world. So high is it that the bearded vultures, 
king vultures, gold eagles, bald eagles and other birds of prey 
have a chance to soar and perch on great crags built so naturally 
that one doesn’t suspect painted concrete. 

The variety of the four hundred birds in the zoo is the feature 
of this valuable collection. A reproduction of a South American 
pond forms a picturesque setting for many tropical birds. A 
paradise of game birds—all species of duck and geese found in 
native waters—could stimulate the imagination of any hunter, 
as these feathered animals play and fuss in the water and on the 
banks of the seven-hundred-foot lake. The construction of 
more than one hundred out-of-door cages around the bird-house 
for the owls, ostriches, pheasants and other hardy birds is bring- 
ing the once much-separated bird unit closer together. 

Once inside the bird house one will find it impossible to 
leave before inspecting all the occupants of the cages in the four 
separate units. The blue-throated jays, red-crested cardinals, 
gorgeous birds of paradise, and interesting little finches which 
appear always industrious as they weave their nests; the bell- 
bird, whose penetrating note is heard above all the squawking 
of the hundreds of noisy little creatures; the tiny humming birds; 
the graceful trumpet birds whose bellowing resembles the tones 
of some great baritone; the white cockatoo cocking his yellow 
crest, all-wise in the knowledge that he is the oldest bird in the 
zoo, having already passed the half-hundred mark; the coucal 
male, which incubates and cares for his young; the red, green, 
white, blue and yellow parrots; the mino, a talking bird whose 
vocabulary consists of three important words, “I am hungry;” 
the bleeding-heart dove, one of the most beautiful and unusual 
birds in the house, looking, with the blood-red spot over his 
breast, as if he had been the target for some huntsman, and 
hundreds of other birds—each interesting and either beautiful or 
unusual looking—demand the attention of everyone who visits 
this part of the show. Among the rarest specimens in the entire 
zoo are the three California condors, the shoe-bill and Sumatran 
horn-bill. Years ago the exquisite condor flew in great numbers 
along the California coast. Poison distributed over the land to 
exterminate such crop-destroyers as prairie dogs was eaten by 
the bird, which is now almost extinct. It is estimated that only 
thirty, at the most, of these birds are now alive—the three at the 
zoo being the only ones in captivity. The egg of one of these is 
worth $700. 

Other rare specimens in the zoo are the Inyala and Impallo 
antelope and Patagonian cavy, the only animals of their kind 
in captivity. Its characteristics closely resembling those of a 
deer, a rabbit and a big rat, the cavy is one of the strangest 
looking creatures in the zoo. 

Then there is the only true fur seal in captivity—which re- 
minds us that his cousin, the sea lion, is the most expensive animal 
to keep in the zoo. This ravenous water beast consumes twenty 
pounds of fresh fish every day. 

Loss of appetite is never in evidence here, for more than 
$30,000 worth of food is given the hungry birds and animals every 
year. Approximately 130,000 pounds of horse meat, 40,000 
pounds of fish, 37,000 pounds of bread and two hundred white 
mice are among the few items on the yearly animal menu. 

The elephant heads the list of gluttons. He eats seventy- 
five pounds of hay a day, from eight to ten loaves of bread and 
a bucket of crushed oats. But then the bear is no piker when it 
comes to food. He is never satisfied with less than a few dead 
pigeons, chickens and from eight to twenty pounds of bread a day. 

The five departments—the office, gardeners, mechanical 
force, policemen and animal-keepers—are manned by a personnel 
of approximately one hundred people. Of these W. H. Black- 
burn, head keeper, is one of the best known characters in the 
community. In 1880, when the zoo had its first beginning, Mr. 
Blackburn was caring for the few animals. Today, he is regarded 
as one of the outstanding animal-keepers in the zoo world. 


Just as every show must have its reigning personality, the 
National Zoological Gardens finds its ring-master in the person 
of Dr. W. M. Mann, director and famous animal hunter. Dr. 
Mann has not only toured the principal zoological gardens in the 
world in search of ideas for the zoo building project here, which 
when completed will be the finest in the world, but also he has 
ventured into the South American jungles and other wild and 
uninhabited places in search of rare specimens for his zoo. 

* * * 


A PROPOSED NEW DECALOGUE 
Harry F. Shook 


1. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

2. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

38. Thou shalt respect the rights of personality. 

4. Thou shalt keep sacred unto thee one day of the week 
for rest and renewal. 

5. Thou shalt honor thy father and thy mother and deal 
courteously with thine elders. 

6. Thou shalt overcome evil with good. 

7. Thou shalt keep thy body clean and thy mind pure. 

8. Thou shalt seek peace through ways of justice and good- 
will. 

9. Thou shalt bear truthful witness or keep silence. 

10. Thou shalt hold as righteousness that which adds to 
human welfare, and as sin that which works against such well- 
being. 


* co * 


JAPANESE TRADE RIVALRY—SOMETHING TO 
REMEMBER 


Although Japanese exports to South America increased 500 
per cent in value since 1931, there is little likelihood that Central 
or South America will ever be leading outlets for Japanese goods, 
according to the “‘Far Eastern Survey” of the American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 

In an exhaustive analysis of Japanese “‘penetration”’ into 
Latin America, Catherine Porter, research assistant, points out 
that even with the striking percentage gains of Japanese trade 
there in the last two years, the Japanese share of total Latin 
American imports is less than two per cent! The United States 
share was 26 per cent for 1934 and has been steadily rising in 
1935, it is asserted. The gains Japan has been making are large, 
but in total trade they are comparatively insignificant.— No- 


frontier News Service. 
* * * 


LOOK AT OUR POSSIBLE DICTATORS 


If we had communism in this country, who would be its 
Lenins, Trotskys, Stalins? 

A good look at the people who seem at the moment to be the 
most likely candidates would probably give pause to every mild 
flirter with communism, even among church people. 

Of course, the theoretical communist will say that true 
communism is not dictatorship at all, and only temporarily a 
matter of Stalin & Co. 

That’s just the point which needs to be kept in mind. 
“Temporarily” can be a long time, and, in the meantime, the 
actual working of the theoretical idea does give you Lenin, Trot- 
sky, Stalin, and their successors. 

Who would be the “‘temporary” dictator in this country, if 
we went communist? 

If fascism came, instead of communism, who would be our 
Mussolini? Take a look at the possibilities. 

If that is too great an effort of the imagination, let’s ask who 
would be the Stalin or the Mussolini of the Methodists, assuming 
that under such a regime there would be any Methodists? 

The Methodist who thinks he knows the answer to that 
question is one Methodist who will never lose his head or heart 
to the Red tempters or the black-shirt partisans. He knows 
what he would be letting himself in for.— Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 
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Work and Religion 


God and the Common Life. By Robert 
Lowry Calhoun. (Scribners. $2.50.) 


This is a quite unusual book. The au- 
thor is a professor of “‘Historical Theol- 
ogy” and has a scholarly command of his 
field, so that he can expound the various 
conceptions of the Christian’s ‘‘vocation” 
which have prevailed in the church. But 
he is also able to discuss in a very realistic 
way the problems faced by the Christian 
today in his effort to bring religion to bear 
upon daily life. This, however, leads him 
to examine the fundamental thought of 
God in the light of modern science and the 
nature of man in the light of psychology, 
and again he is at ease, though very 
modest, in his analysis. Finally, Dr. Cal- 
houn’s English is very vivid and lucid, so 
that themes which are usually distinctly 
dry in theological treatises are here dis- 


cussed in a most readable style. Surely 
the combination is a rare one! When 
historical scholarship, realistic under- 


standing of economic and political issues, 
and a keen sense of the inner needs of in- 
dividual Christians can thus unite in one 
mind and find forceful expression, we have 
cause to be grateful. 

Dr. Calhoun first faces the position of 
the Christian in the actual world, the con- 
victions of earlier days regarding his 
“calling,”’ and the possibilities of a doc- 
trine of religious vocation for the present 
day. This raises at once the issue between 
the world as it is and the world as it ought 
to be, and Dr. Calhoun briefly outlines his 
position as a religious “realist.’”” But we 
cannot escape the question whether man 
has a distinctive place in the scheme of 
things, and so mind is analyzed as we ob- 
serve it at work in individuals and as it 
develops in social relations, and finally as 
we discover its place in evolution. No doc- 
trine of man, however, can stand by itself, 
and a long chapter is devoted to a philo- 
sophical study of the idea of God. 

Having laid a solid foundation in science 
and speculation (the latter contributing 
to its solidity as well as the former), Dr. 
Calhoun in a final chapter applies his con- 
victions to the elucidation of the Christian’s 
duty in finding and doing his job, and in the 
work of social reconstruction, and_ his 
privileges in worship and in co-working 
with God. 

Dr. Calhoun proceeds throughout on the 
assumption that the prime concern of 
theology is to “help keep men rightly 
oriented in midst of actual living.’ His 
central theme is work, since “life at the 
human level rests on the cooperative 
doing of needful work.” There is, he feels, 
no substitute “equivalent to absorbing 
and cumulatively significant work” as a 
focus and framework for developing self- 
hcod. The passage expanding this thought 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


(pages 58-59) is one of the many fine state- 
ments in the book. In primitive times the 
day’s work and the yearly round were ob- 
viously the occasion and ground of re- 
ligious experience and observance. Dr. 
Calhoun feels that we must again make 
that true, difficult as the task may be, for 
otherwise both work and worship lose 
their values for men. We are called, then, 
as our religious ‘‘vocation,”’ to the system- 
atic and persistent doing of needful work, 
to the fullest use and development of our 
powers through effort, and to a willing 
and contributive share in the world’s work 
and the common life. If that be our goal 
for all men we have to free life of its crip- 
pling drudgeries and irrational fears; our 
chief hope cannot be in human nobility 
and intelligence (where the “‘liberals’’ 
have put it), since these are as yet very 
limited in effectiveness and are ‘“‘grounded 
in a world-order vastly more ancient and 
inclusive than they.” Our hope lies in 
human powers quickened into conscious 
devotion to the good and into co-partner- 
ship with God, and sharing the redemptive 
task of overcoming evil with good. 

Realist as he is, Dr. Calhoun holds that 
man is able, in waywardness and folly, to 
act in conflict rather than in harmony 
with God’s will to bring about what ought 
to be. But, even so, God is with him, 
“patiently, silently, turning him back 
from satisfaction craved but wrongly 
sought; silently urging upon him, by signs 
within him and without, the need to re- 
pent, to orient himself anew.”’ 

This volume is very readable, yet in no 
sense light reading. It is ‘‘quotable’’ and 
homiletically suggestive, but the frequent 
fine passages depend for their force upon 
the structure of the argument, which a 
review cannot adequately outline. Per- 
haps its chief value for serious readers will 
be found in the suggestive correlations 
it establishes between strenuous thought 
about ultimate issues (theology) and 
strenuous responsibilities which face us 
all in a confused civilization. 

Certain parts of the work would make 
excellent reading for more general but 
concerned readers, particularly section 
three of Chapter I followed directly by 
Chapters II and V. These portions as- 
sume less initial interest and competence 
in historical and philosophical theology, 
and bring the author’s conclusions very 
directly to bear on the pressing problem 
of Christian life and work in the world of 
today. 
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Sources of Wisdom 


Philosophers Speak for Themselves. 
Edited by T. V. Smith. (University of 
Chicago Press. $4.50.) 


Professor T. V. Smith has made an ex- 
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cellent compilation of notable and charac- 
teristic passages from the writings of the 
greatest thinkers of the Ancient World 
from Thales to Augustine. But this large 
volume (800 pp.) is more than a compila- 
tion. Dr. Smith provides introductions 
and reading guides which for conciseness 
and skill in pointed interpretation are far 
superior to the corresponding parts of the 
few compilations which are available in 
this field. As a practical teacher of 
philosophy serving independent, modern 
and youthful minds, he knows how essen- 
tial it is to organize in some way the mass 
of material presented to the student of 
ancient philosophy, but he guards at the 
same time against dogmatism. 

To represent early Christian thought 
Dr. Smith selects the Sermon on the 
Mount, Paul’s addresses to the Jewish mob 
in Jerusalem and to the philosophers in 
Athens, and about half of his letter to the 
Galatians, the Prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel, parts of the First Epistle of John, 
and a number of passages from Origen’s 
“Against Celsus.” Finally Augustine is 
represented by parts of Book X of the 
“Confessions,”’ a brief extract from “‘The 
City of God,” and one other extract. The 
selections from Augustine might have more 
clearly pointed to the striking fact that 
Augustine formulated two opposing prin- 
ciples which struggled for recognition under 
the surface during the Middle Ages and 
finally came into open conflict in the Refor- 
mation. These were organization, in 
which the church’s authority and solidarity 
was exalted, and experience, in which the 
individual through faith (and therefore in 
freedom) apprehended Deity. 

This volume is a library in itself, quite 
the best collection of ‘‘sources’” from the 
period covered, whether one considers the 
principles of selection, or the merit of the 
translations used, or the suggestive yet 
not too intrusive comments of the com- 
piler. 

* * 
WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Dilworth Lupton is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist) in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester is dean-emeritus. ° 
of Crane Theological School. 

Rey. C. Norlev is a Lutheran minister 
in Denmark. 

Richard C. Ellsworth is secretary of St. 
Lawrence University. 

Rey. Anson Titus was a Universalist 
minister for sixty years. He died in 1982. 

Miss Dorothy P. Cushing is assistant 
editorial secretary for the American 
Board, and news editor. 

Dr. Jessie Wallace Hughan is the 
author of several volumes on _ interna- 
tional politics and economics and is"secre- 
tary of the War Resisters’ League. = 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


I AM THE MOTION-PICTURE 


Iam a superb skill that has not yet been 
redeemed into a sublime art. 

Tam a flash of light—a roll of mystery— 
a flicker of romance. 

I was born in the brain of a mechanical 
genius, nurtured in the plans of captains 
of finance, robed in the praises of adver- 
tisers, and spread across the world by the 
arts of salesmanship. 

Thus, I have been thrust into your 
community to work my will upon your 
child. 

I will rob him of one-quarter of his nor- 
mal restful sleep. 

I will cause him to remember one-half 
and more of what he sees in me. 

I will create his standards of success. 

I will fashion his ideal of a future life- 
work, his home of tomorrow, his dream of 
all that is desirable in life. 

I bring the crime, the depravity, the 
mystery, the beauty, the glory, of all times 
and lands to the doorstep of his soul. 

What crosses that doorstep will depend 
upon the sort of doorkeeper you have set 
up within him before I get my chance at 
your child at all. 

I am the Motion-Picture. 

Percy k. Hayward. 


ca aE 


GUIDING THE EXPERIENCE OF 
WORSHIP 


Many of our workers have been in- 
structed and inspired in conferences or 
classes by that ‘princess’ of teachers, 
Mrs. Marie Cole Powell. When a. book 
appears from her hand, these fortunate 
people hurry to make themselves familiar 
with it, knowing that it is certain to give 
help for very definite problems. Her re- 
cent book* with the above title is perhaps 
the most significant of her contributions to 
religious education. This is partly be- 
cause of the charm of the author, but even 
more because of the timeliness of the 
theme. In her introduction she speaks of 
the conviction increasingly gaining strength 
that worship is the chief concern of the 
church, and should be so vital an experi- 
ence for children and young people, as well 
as adults, that they may find a deeper 
meaning in all other experiences. Written 
for use in Leadership Training, the book 
is valuable for discussion in groups and 
equally so for personal study. 

Its purpose is not merely to teach folks 
how to make a worship program with 
unity, looking well when mimeographed for 
group use, but to reveal the meaning of 
worship ‘‘as that conscious relationship 
with God which glorifies the commonplace, 


*Guiding the Experience of Worship. 
By Marie Cole Powell. Methodist Book 
Concern. Price $1.10. 


provides courage with which to face life, 
helps the individual to grow in character, 
and furnishes the incentive to remove 
social injustice and to build the kingdom 
of God on this earth.” 

Certain interesting contrasts are de- 
veloped. (1) That between worship of 
adults and worship of childhood and 
youth. Mrs. Powell would not agree with 
those who think the worship of children 
should be wholly a preparation for partici- 
pation in adult worship services. In il- 
luminating fashion she shows the student 
how children may worship in the fashion 
of childhood, and youth in the fashion of 
inquiring youth. (2) That between 
planned worship at formal times and in- 
cidental worship which comes spontane- 
ously in the study period, by the camp-fire 
or in the home. Illustrations are given of 
how the deepest experiences of worship may 
come unexpectedly and when one is en- 
tirely apart from the setting of formal 
worship. But the question is raised 
whether these deep experiences occur when 
there has been no formal training, when 
there are no “patterns of worship” built 
up by repeated training. (8) The contrast 
between worship for appreciation and wor- 
ship which results in problem-solving. 
Both kinds of worship programs are valu- 
able, those which teach the beauty of wor- 
ship materials, and those which aim at solu- 
tion of problems. Neither one should be 
used exclusively. 

Several chapters discuss materials of 
worship, such as pictures, story material, 
music. Persistently the question is raised, 
do these materials produce the desired 
effect? If music is so introduced that it 
is merely an opportunity for the performer 
to ‘‘show off,” it will not arouse a worship 
experience. If drama is so used as to invite 
the critical spirit in those who look on, it 
is not a help to worship. There is interest- 
ing discussion and fruitful suggestion 
about how to prepare for worship—how to 
induce the mood, how and when to teach 
the “‘tools of worship,”’ how to set the back- 
ground. 

It has been our custom to think of wor- 
ship as a preparation for something more 
important. The Sunday morning worship 
as a preparation for the sermon. The 
church school worship as a preparation 
for the lesson hour. Private worship as a 
preparation for the day’s duties. But a 
thoughtful reading of Mrs. Powell’s book 
gives the impression that worship is a vital 
experience in and of itself, that if we learn 
how to worship in such fashion that our 
consciousness of God is developed, all the 
rest will follow as the clear light of day 
follows the sunrise. The first step toward 
guiding the worship experience of others is 
to have a very real worship experience of 
one’s own. To that end, Mrs. Powell’s 


reverent and searching treatment of her 
theme is a convincing contribution. 
A.G.E. 


* * 


SPEAKING OF INSTITUTES 


We continue to hear of church schools 
that are planning to take advantage of the 
summer institute and are sending dele- 
gates. Lynn reports that seven or eight 
of its teachers will be present at Ferry 
Beach. Mr. Kenneth Downs, recently 
appointed director of religious education 
at the Lynn church, will be there also. 

At Turkey Run several churches in the 
mid-west area will be represented. Ever 
since the termination of an Institute of 
Religious Education at Galesburg, a need 
has been felt in this area for opportunities 
during the summer for the training of 
church school teachers. A beginning in 
this direction is taking place this summer 
with the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion cooperating with the Y. P. C. U. in 
offering courses helpful to teachers. . 

Professor Ratcliff has many plans afoot 
which will make this year’s institute at 
Murray Grove one of great helpfulness, 

Said an enthusiastic attendant at one 
of our institutes last year: “‘Everything 
that has been taught there this week has 
been of the highest possible value. Mind 
and spirit have been broadened and en- 
riched by the experience.” 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


At the recent May meetings of the 
Unitarians special attention was called to 
the fact that in attendance at the meetings 
of the Sunday School Association was Miss 
Frances S. Howe, of Leominster, Mass. 
Miss Howe is ninety-three years of age and 
has taught in the church school for seventy- 
two years. For the past three years she 
has maintained perfect attendance. One of 
her earliest pupils, Mrs. Ella Lewis of 
Leominster, is now eighty-four years of 
age, and a great grandmother. 


Miss Andrews was the guest of Miss 
Eleanor Bonner in Washington, D. C., for 
June 10 and 11, making plans in regard to 
the coming national convention in October. 


Miss Yates enjoyed part of her annual 
vacation away from the office the week of 
June 17-22. 

aoe 

World Committee for Relief says that 
2,400,000 human beings died of starvation 
and 1,200,000 humans committed suicide 
because of economic distress in 1934, At 
the same time 1,000,000 freight car-loads 
of grain, 267,000 freight car-loads of coffee, 
560,000 hundredweight of sugar, 50,000 
hundredweight of rice, and 50,000 hundred- 
weight of meat were deliberately destroyed 
to keep up market price levels. (From 
World Hvents.) 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Barre.— Rev. L. G. Williams exchanged 
pulpits May 26 with Rev. S. E. Myers of 
Burlington. Mrs. Edith W. Richardson, 
treasurer of both the local and the Con- 
vention Missionary Societies, spoke at the 
Mission Circle meeting, May 24, on her 
recent visit to Rocky Mount, N.C. Homer 
C. Ladd and Horace A. Richardson were 
both on the committee sponsoring the 
Barre Loyalty dinner of the Chamber of 
Commerce, May 27, and both were elected 
to the continuing general committee. 
Mrs. J. G. Pirie was recently elected re- 
gent of thy Rebecca Hastings Chapter of 
the D. A. R. It was a pleasure to read that 
Dr. A. M. Bradley, Superintendent of New 
Hampshire, was given a ‘“‘veterans’ jewel” 
by the K. of P. recently, as already noted 
in the Leader. We all support the recog- 
nition indicated. 

Bellows Falls.—Rev. Harlan I. Camp- 
bell delivered the occasional address at 
the Washington County Christian En- 
deavor Convention, at the United Church 
in Northfield, Sunday evening, May 26, 
his subject being ““‘The Face of Christ.” 
Mr. Campbell had charge of the devo- 
tional service and was a speaker at the 
fortieth annual convention of the Vermont 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Bellows 
Falls, May 15. Miss Charlotte M. Blood, 
president of the Windham County Youth 
Council of Religious Education, conducted 
the installation of the new officers at the 
annual meeting held at Dummerston, 
May 4. Mrs. George Babbitt was recently 
elected president of the Women’s Club, 
and Mrs. Francis A. Bolles as recording 
secretary. William C. Jewett was recently 
elected one of the trustees of the Kurn 
Hattin Homes, at the annual meeting in 
Westminster. Sunday services began at 
the Universalist church on May 26 and will 
continue to be held there for part of the 
year. 

Bethel.—Rey. Will C. Harvey made 
the prayer at the union pre-Memorial ser- 
vice, at the Universalist church, May 26, 
and Rev. R. W. E. MacKenzie gave the 
sermon. The patriotic organizations at- 
tended in a body. Two Bethel Boy Scout 
patrols, accompanied by their scoutmasters, 
H. J. Turner and Mr. Harvey, went, May 
31, to the Windham-Windsor Scout cam- 
poree at Camp Plymouth, on Echo Lake 
in Tyson, for a few days. One of our 
women, Mrs. Luella Bickford, Bradford, 
spoke on ‘“‘Women with Social Relations,” 
to the local woman’s club May 6. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey attended the State Congre- 
gational Conference, at Burlington. We 
wish that all the ministers of Federated 
Churches would do likewise. Mr. Camp- 
bell of Bellows Falls and Mr. Blackmer of 
Richmond attended our Convention last 
year. 

Burlington.—Rey. Skillman E. Myers 


exchanged pulpits with Rev. D. T. Yoder 
of Montpelier, May 12, and with Rev. L. G. 
Williams of Barre, May 26. Raymond L. 
Soule was elected clerk of the church so- 
ciety at the recent annual meeting. Prof. 
Ralph M. Holmes was elected president 
of the Laymen’s League. Mrs. Elton E. 
Beal was chosen president of the Ware 
Club May 14. Chaplain Chester P. Han- 
son, of Fort Ethan Allen, gave the pre- 
Memorial Sunday address at the United 
Church of Lincoln, May 26, the Memorial 
Day address at Essex Junction, and was 
the chaplain of the Memorial Day exer- 
cises in Burlington. 

Derby Line.—The members of the 
Clara Barton Guild entertained their 
mothers at their annual banquet May 11, 
in the church vestry. The address was by 
Miss Marjorie Morrison and the report of 
the year by Miss Eleanor Robbins. The 
toast to the mothers was by Miss Annie 
Bacon, and was responded to by Mrs. 
Frank L. Washington, who gave a toast 
to the daughters. The speaker of the 
evening was Mrs. Sarita Brownlee, wife 
of the minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
church at Newport. Mrs. Brownlee spoke 
on “South America,” having been a mis- 
sionary in Bolivia. The County Council 
of the P. T. A. met at the church May 23, 
with Mrs. F. E. Carpenter of Burlington, 
state president, as the principal speaker. 
While Rev. E. L. Conklin was in Long 
Island, the church united, on Sunday 
morning, May 5, in the morning service at 
Centenary United Church, Stanstead, 
Conn., just across the line and very near 
neighbor, in the third of a three-day session 
of the Model Assembly of the League of 
Nations by Stanstead College. 

East Calais.—Rev. A. Ritchie Low, 
minister of the United Church at Johnson, 
was the speaker at the Reneau Religious 
Literature Club, May 17. Miss Sylvia H. 
Bliss resumed her position as church or- 
ganist May 19, Mrs. D. B. Dwinell having 
supplied for some time. Rev. E. G. Batten 
was returned by the Methodist Conference 
as minister at the church in Woodbury, 
which is served by him in connection with 
the Congregational church at South Wood- 
bury and the Union (Congregational- 
Universalist) Church of this community. 

East Barnard.—One of the faithful 
church-goers at East Barnard, Pomfret, 
Sharon and other centers, is lost in the 
death, May 31, of Dana Boardman Walker, 
who died while in Hartland on a visit. 
He was born in Bridgewater Nov. 9, 1849. 
He married Keffie R. Howland, and they 
celebrated their sixtieth wedding anni- 
versary in March, 1934. He was a repre- 
sentative in the State Legislature in 1917. 
His only daughter, Mrs. Crystal Elvira 
Crowell, died at Barnard the week before. 
Mrs. Walker survives her husband. 


Ce 


Gaysville.—Services were conducted in 
the Universalist church by Rev. Will C. 
Harvey on May 5 and 19. The union ar- 
rangement here is such that on the alter- 
nate Sundays of May 12 and 26, services 
were held at the Congregational church 
by Rev. Arthur G. Scambler of Pittsfield. 

Hartland.—At the State Congrega- 
tional Conference Rev. William L. Forkell 
was elected as the Conference preacher for 
1936. Rev. Stanley G. Spear, Beverly, 
Mass., was the Memorial Day orator here. 
Prof. William R. Ransom of Tufts College 
was a visitor in town recently. 

Huntingville, Que.—The Convention 
Superintendent preached here Sunday 
afternoon, May 5. After the service he met 
the parishioners to discuss the future. 
The consideration of electing a successor 
to Rey. Evan T. Evans has been delayed 
for several weeks. The Sunday school or- 
ganized for the summer months with 
Mrs. Ernest Dewing as superintendent. 

Jacksonville.—Several from this church 
attended the Sunday School Convention 
at Whitingham, May 4. R. Bligh Telfer, 
Brattleboro, conducted a Mothers’ Day 
service here May 12, and took as his sub- 
ject “‘Mother, Home and Heaven.” 

Montpelier.—Rey. D. T. Yoder ex- 
changed pulpits May 12 with Rev. S. E. 
Myers of Burlington. On Sunday eve- 
ning, May 5, Mr. Yoder spoke on ‘‘Hints 
for Attaining Manhood and Woman- 
hood,” at a joint meeting of the young 
people’s societies of Morrisville and Stowe. 
At the annual meeting of the Washington 
County Religious Education Association, 
at the Shady Rill Baptist Church, Worces- 
ter, Mr. Yoder spoke on ‘“‘Leadership 
Training.”” He and Theodore Kambour 
are making Interchurch Council arrange- 
ments for a “Youth Survey” of Mont- 
pelier, one of the four places in New Eng- 
land where such a survey will be made. 
Mrs. W. J. Bradway has been elected 
treasurer of the Vermont Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. L. J. Hathaway 
of Middlebury, formerly of this church, 
as general federation director. Thirty 
members of the Afternoon Alliance mo- 
tored to Burlington, May 10, to attend a 
meeting there. 

Morrisville.—Here is a place where 
the church school shows what a fine service 
can be rendered even independently of 
regular preaching. Mrs. A. N. Adams is 
the superintendent, and the interest of 
the thirty children, and more of adults, is 
well sustained and the work of education 
creditably done. 

Northfield.—Rev. George H. Howes 
christened four children at Easter. On 
May 19 the Odd Fellows and Rebekah 
Lodges attended the service in a body, as 
on May 26 did the patriotic bodies. Dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening of May 26, 
the Christian Endeavor Societies of Wash- 
ington County held a meeting here, with an 
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attendance of over two hundred, the Uni- 
versalist young people joining in the en- 
tertainment of the convention, and Scott 
Welch being elected second vice-president. 
The Rambler, local high school periodical, 
72 pages well illustrated, was dedicated to 
Mrs. Bertha Whitney, music supervisor 
and the organist of the church. Prof. 
A. W. Peach spoke May 10 at the North- 
eastern Vermont Tri-County Teachers’ 
Association at St. Johnsbury. 

North Hatley, Que.—The Convention 
Superintendent preached here May 5, 12 
and 19. Sunday evening, May 5, he met 
the officers and other leaders of the parish, 
and made plans for supplying the pulpit 
and continuing the work. One of the out- 
standing marks of progress in this parish 
is the new Sunday school, with three regu- 
lar teachers, Dr. Benjamin Alexander 
Belilovsky, who is also superintendent, 
Mrs. Muriel (Harry D.) Parks and Mrs. 
Irma Lebaron Woodward. It is already 
the largest school in the town. Dr. 
Belilovsky is a doctor of medicine of Petro- 
grad, Russia, Jena, Germany, and Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, Scotland. The 
preacher May 26 was Rev. T. W. Horsfield, 
of St. Johnsbury. 

North Montpelier.—The Convention 
Superintendent preached here Sunday 
afternoon, May 26, and Rev. Walter J. 
Coates offered the closing prayer. At the 
annual parish meeting, Mr. Pennoyer was 
moderator, Mrs. L. D. Coburn was 
elected secretary and Miss Carrie Sibley 
chosen treasurer. The new prudential 
committee consists of Carroll Coburn, 
chairman, Mrs. Elva Walker and Mrs. 
Jennie Lamphere. Regret was expressed 
that John C. Parkhurst was not coming 
back, but pleasure at his special oppor- 
tunity to study abroad. The Friendly 
Circle has carried on with meetings, and 
May 20 gave a surprise party to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kimball Blodgett of Calais. Rev. 
Hugh Tigner, Middletown, N. Y., former 
summer minister here, was a visitor here 
May 14 and 15. 

Richmond.—Rev. W. R. Blackmer 
preached at the First Congregational 
Church of Essex Junction, May 19, in 
exchange with Rev. Leslie W. Blundon. 

Rochester.—The White River Valley 
Ministerial Association met with Rey. J. O. 
Long May 6. 

Rutland.— Rev. R. D. Killam gave the 
address May 27 at the banquet of the 
Junior Branch of the Woman’s Club. 
Mrs. Earle B. Smith gave a program of 
readings at the Ladies’ Aid May 22. 
Donald Crossman, one of the young men, 
was elected grand master of the Grand 
Lodge of Vermont I. O. O. F., at the 89th 
annual meeting at White River Junction, 
May 16; Harry L. Russell was elected 
grand marshal of the Grand Encampment 
and Charles G. Staples, Brattleboro, 
grand treasurer. Mrs. A. S. Yantis spoke 
to the Mission Circle on ‘‘Mental Healing 
and the Universalist Church,” and gave 
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an illustrated nature talk, ‘‘Pippa Passes,”’ 
at the Dana P. T. A. May 8. Gray 
McClinton, Mendon, told stories of the 
Canadian Northwest at the annual Ladies’ 
Night of the Men’s Club held at Long 
Trail Lodge, Sherburne Pass, May 22. 

St. Johnsbury.—The annual Chil- 
dren’s Day service was held in the church 
auditorium May 26. 

South Strafford.—The Convention 
Superintendent was the speaker at the 
annual Memorial Sunday service, May 26, 
the Grange cooperating, and also the Con- 
gregational church of Strafford. 

Springfield.—The union Memorial Sun- 
day service was held at the Universalist 
church, Rev. H. E. Latham preaching. 
Mr. Latham lectured at New London, 
Conn., May 28. The men’s banquet of 
the State Church Conference was held in 
the vestry of this church. 


Stowe.—Sickle Chapter, O. E. S., No. 
34 attended service in a body, May 20, 
and heard Rev. G. B. Marsh. 

Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons 
preached a Memorial Sunday sermon, 
and patriotic societies attended in a body. 
In the evening he gave the baccalaureate 
sermon for the Washington grammar 
school. 

Windsor.—Mrs. Frank L. Cone, the 
president, and seventeen others of the 
Women’s Alliance, were guests of the Al- 
liance at Lebanon, N. H., recently, and 
heard Mrs. Richard Y. Fitzgerald, Boston, 
Mass., of the General Alliance. 

Woodstock.—Rev. James L. Dowson 
conducted a Mothers’ Day service May 
12, the Mission Circle cooperating. Mrs. 
M. G. Canfield spoke to the League of 
Women Voters recently. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


Massachusetts Letter 


Most of the churches 
of Massachusetts drop 
their activities with 
the end of June and 
are closed until after 
Labor Day. On Cape 
Ann and Cape Cod, 
however, the churches 
find the summer season 
their choice time for 
achievement. The ministers at Gloucester, 
Rockport, Pigeon Cove, West Gloucester, 
and Annisquam find the attendance upon 
their services enlarged by the visitors to 
these inviting shores. Essex, too, when it 
settles its own minister next fall, will 
probably find it advantageous to keep its 
church open through the summer. Down 
on Cape Cod, the churches at Province- 
town, Orleans, Chatham, Yarmouthport 
and Eastham do their best work and render 
their largest service in the heated season. 

Chatham has regular services in the 
summer only. This year the minister will 
be Dr. Samuel G. Ayres. The services will 
cover July, August, and the first week in 
September. 

Farther inland, the summer services at 
the historic old church in Oxford and in 
the rural church in West Haverhill are 
always significant. The Massachusetts 
Convention stands behind these two places 
and not only sees to it that the properties 
are cared for but endeavors to have the 
services of the greatest significance and 
help to the communities. It is a genuine 
satisfaction to know that again this sum- 
mer, as for several years, Dr. and Mrs. 
Huntley of Peabody will be in charge of 
the work of the Oxford church. Dr. Hunt- 
ley will preach five Sundays, the 28th of 
July, and the four Sundays of August. 
Dr. and Mrs. Huntley not only work with 
and for the Oxford church but, in addition, 
they cooperate so finely with the workers 
at the Diabetic Camp at the Clara Barton 


Birthplace that their presence in Oxford is 
greatly appreciated. 

There will be five preaching services 
also in the West Haverhill church this 
season—the four Sundays of August and 
the first Sunday of September. The 
preacher will be Rev. Edwin L. Noble of 
Amesbury. 

It is certainly not amiss to tell of some 
of the constructive and promising things 
which have recently been done in a few of 
the parishes about here. Writing a mo- 
ment ago about Dr. Huntley leads us to 
note that the church property in Peabody 
has been greatly improved by the removal 
of two rather unsightly houses near by. 
The ground has been graded, new grass is 
appearing, a hedge has been set, and some 
attractive poplar trees planted. The 
steeple is being rebuilt. The building will 
be painted, and the windows releaded. 
Inside the plant, new tables are to be 
built and chairs, tables, and rooms will be 
painted in a harmonious color scheme. A 
little later the rooms of the church are to 
be rearranged, and dining-room, parlor, 
kitchen, class rooms, as well as the audi- 
torium above, will be freshly decorated. 
All this is being done in a time when most 
churches are retrenching, and many are 
permitting the properties to go unkempt. 
How does Peabody do it? Is the church 
wildly borrowing? Is it saddling the bur- 
den upon the future? The parish officials 
and the minister are too wise for that. A 
small amount is to be borrowed for the 
immediate work on the steeple, but a. 
financing plan is in progress which will 
take care of the entire amount at a not 
distant date. That plan, however, is a 
story by itself. It is Dr. Huntley’s plan 
which in years past was used effectively 
in Framingham, and in Oneonta, New 
York. We hope a demand will be made 
upon the pastor of Peabody to tell all the 
churches of his scheme. 
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On June 23 the West Somerville church 
had a congregation of seventy-five, with 
thirteen in the choir. This is an increase 
of nearly 100 percent in attendance and is 
most encouraging to all in this united and 
active parish. Mr. Thomas Sinclair is 
meeting with the heartiest cooperation in 
this church, which has made a splendid 
record through the years. 

The church season at Chelsea came to a 
close on Tuesday evening, June 25, with a 
recognition service for the young minister, 
Mr. Henry Schooley, and a reception fol- 
lowing for the minister and his wife. The 
recognition service was held in the main 
church room. The recently reorganized 
and enlarged choir, in their vestments, 
sang three numbers. Dr. John H. Quint, 
of the First Congregational Church, read 
from the scriptures and offered the prayer. 
Dr. Milburn of Everett gave the address 
to the people, and Dr. Coons, State Super- 
intendent, gave the address to the minister. 
The welcome from the churches of Chelsea 
was given by Rev. Leslie H. Perdrian, 
president of the Ministers’ Association, 
while the welcome from the parish was 
given by the chairman of the standing com- 
mittee, Frank E. Pierce. At the reception 
in the vestry and parlors, the pastor pre- 
sented to Mr. and Mrs. Oliver J. Holt a 
gift from the parishioners in recognition 
of their devoted service to the church. 
Mr. and Mrs. Holt are removing to Mel- 
rose, but they will continue to attend the 
Chelsea church. 

The final service before the summer re- 
cess at the Church of the Redemption in 
Boston was a service of song by Master 
Dewi Jones, a famous Welsh boy soprano. 
This was at 8 p.m. June 30. Master Jones 
was born in 1923.. His first public singing 
was at the age of three. He amazed the 
critics in Detroit recently. Among his 
numbers at the Redemption were ‘‘Hear 
My Prayer’ by Mendelssohn, ‘‘Come unto 
Me” by Handel, and “Prayer Perfect”? by 
Stenson. Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk, who 
has been the minister in charge at the 
Church of the Redemption during the past 
year, was graduated at Tufts at the Re- 
cent commencement. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schwenk are living on a farm in Plainville, 
near North Attleboro, where they are 
successfully raising and marketing a lot of 
chickens. A group of canvassers, with 
Mrs. Millard Smith at the head, is putting 
on a vigorous campaign for pledges towards 
the current expenses of the church through 
the next year. 

Services at Marion, under the care of 
_ Rev. Harry L. Thornton of Framingham, 
are more largely attended this season than 
for several years. It often happens that 
the devoted interest of one person spells 
the success of a church. Marion has such a 
man of faith and works in its clerk, Frank 
M. Sherman. Miss Austin, too, by her 
generosity makes for the certainty and se- 
curity of the ministrations of the church 
in this community. By the gift of Miss 


Austin services at Marion are assured to 
next Christmas time. 

We are happy over the settlement of 
pastors in a number of churches which 
have been without regularly settled leaders 
through the past year. Rev. Harold’ I. 
Merrill of Roxbury will begin his new 
pastorate in the federated church of Hard- 
wick on July 7. He and his family will 
live in the Universalist parsonage next to 
the church building. 

In several ways the condition ot the 
parish in Roxbury is better than it has 
been for the past two or three years. There 
is a fine feeling of courage among the 
officials. The church on Buena Vista 
Street will reopen on Sept. 22. It is the 
purpose of the parish committee to engage 
a successor to Mr. Merrill early in the fall. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Dorothy Etz, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Roger F. Etz, was graduated from 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., on June 
17, with the degree of A. B. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alvar W. Polk attended 
the commencement exercises of Smith Col- 
lege, where their daughter Barbara was 
graduated. Miss Polk is working now at 
Dennison House, a well known Boston 
settlement house. 


When we recorded the death of Mrs. 
Joseph T. Haskell of Beverly, Mass., in 
our issue of May 25, we did not know that 
an hour before the funeral services May 
14 her husband died also. They were the 
parents of Rev. J. Wayne Haskell of Dan- 
vers, who has our deepest sympathy. 


Miss Helen Rice of Cambridge, a former 
assistant supervisor of the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association, has accepted a 
position as hostess at Islesboro Inn, Dark 
Harbor, Islesboro, Maine. 


The Massachusetts Superintendent, Dr. 
Coons, was the preacher in Saugus at the 
Children’s Day service on June 30. On 
July 7, Dr. Coons will be the preacher at 
Gardner. 


Colonel Louis Annin Ames, Governor- 
General of the Order of the Founders and 
Patriots of America, made the address at 
the Thayer Sesquicentennial Celebration, 
U. 8. Military Academy, West Point, 
June 16. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., who was 
elected to the Suffolk West Congrega- 
tional Association last year, giving him 
full standing as a Congregational minister, 
under date of June 26 was given the fellow- 
ship of the Unitarian Church, and is now 
a Unitarian minister in full standing. 


Rey. R. M. Kellerman of Junction City, 
Kansas, son of Rev. and Mrs. R. S. Keller- 
man of Blanchester, Ohio, has been or- 
dered to Fort Snelling, Minn., to become 
chaplain in the C. C. C. camps in northern 
Minnesota. Mr. Kellerman was a chap- 


OO! ee 


Three of the five young ministers who: 
were graduated at St. Lawrence in June 
have secured pastorates in Massachusetts, 
and two of the three have taken up their 
new duties. Mr. Baughan is at Framing- 
ham. Mr. Rodehaver is at Annisquam, 
and Mr. Leavitt will begin his pastorate 
in Beacon Church, Brookline, in Septem- 
ber. 

As has been the custom for several years, 
the office of the State Superintendent, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, telephone Lafayette 
4485, may be appealed to at any time when 
the services of a Universalist minister are 
needed. This office knows of available 
ministers and it is not so much a duty as 
it is a privilege to assist ministers and 
churches in this cooperative service. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


lain in the World War and was in the ser- 
vice in France. 


Rev. and Mrs. Stanley Manning, Rev. 
and Mrs. Harold A. Lumsden, Rev. and 
Mrs. Harold H. Niles, Rev. Irene Earll 
and Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, Albert 
Niles and James Lumsden, were the guests 
of Dr. and Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer at 
their summer residence, Stony Creek, 
Conn., June 23. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Calif., 
will sail from New York July 18, on the 
Georgic, for a short trip abroad. She will 
return in time to attend the General Con- 
vention. 


Miss Annabel Kellerman, daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. R. S. Kellerman of Blan- 
chester, Ohio, sailed from Los Angeles 
Wednesday night, June26, for the Hawaiian 
Islands. She will take a summer course 
in the University of Hawaii at Honolulu, 
after which she will make a tour of the 
Islands. On her return she will visit her 
brother Stanley in Berkeley, Calif., a 
chemist in the Standard Oil Company 
in the laboratories at Richmond, Calif. 
Miss Kellerman, who holds a degree from 
Columbia University in New York City, 
is a teacher in the public schools in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Rev. E. J. Unruh, pastor of Central 
Universalist Church, Indianapolis, and 
executive secretary of the Indiana Council 
on International Relations, sailed Wednes- 
day, June 26, on the Aquitania, for a two 
and a half months tour of Russia and 
Continental Europe. His primary in- 
terests will be to study the economie and 
political aspects of developing interna- 
tional relations. After a three weeks’ 
journey through Russia between Lenin- 
grad and the Crimea and Ukraine areas, 
he will spend some time in Poland, Ger- 
many and France, also about ten days at 
Geneva, where he will make a study of the — 
work of the League of Nations, World 
Court and International Labor Organiza- 
tion. Central Church will take a vacation 
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during July and August, resuming services 
the second Sunday of September, when 
Rev. S. R. Esten will supply for Mr. 
Unruh. 


Massachusetts 


Hast Boston—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. This church was among those 
having exhibits on “East Boston Day” at 
the East Boston Social Center, Central 
Square. The Universalist collection com- 
prised pictures of the organizer of the East 
Boston church and his wife (Rev. and 
Mrs. Sylvanus Cobb), a copy of the ‘“Com- 
mentary on the New Testament” by Mr. 
Cobb, a poem by the gifted Mrs. Cobb, a 
copy of her obituary from a Boston paper, 
two books written by their granddaughters, 
a picture of the nationally-known Cobb 
twins (Cyrus the sculptor and Darius the 
artist), photographs of the Central Square 
Church and its first pastor (Rev. Charles 
J. White), the present White Street edifice 
and its first pastor (Rev. Hiram A. Phil- 
brook), as well as programs of conicerts 
and entertainments (1860 and 1868). 
The occasion was made memorable to the 
Universalists by the presence of a daughter 
of Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. (the well-known 
author), a daughter of Cyrus, and a 
daughter of Darius Cobb. The church is 
indebted to Mrs. Jessie Fraser Skinner for 
the gift of an ancient framed print of 
John Murray, ‘Organizer of the order of 
Universalists in America.’”’ It was formerly 
a prized possession of her father-in-law, a 
Universalist minister, whose last pastorate 
was in Waterville, Maine. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George EH. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. At the annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Union on May 6, 
Mrs. Louis H. Smith was re-elected presi- 
dent and Mrs. Arthur S. Waldron was 
chosen chairman of the mission depart- 
ment, succeeding Mrs. Walter E. Farnham, 
who was retiring after ten years of service. 
May 12 was observed as Mothers’ Day 
and Mission Sunday, and, as has been the 
custom for the last ten years, the women 
conducted the entire service. The opening 
sentences were read by Mrs. Louis Smith; 
responsive reading, Mrs. R. Y. Gifford; 
prayer, Mrs. Carrie Cushing; scripture 
reading, Mrs. Percival; offertory, Mrs. 
Nettie Durgin. The address, ‘‘Vitamins,”’ 
by Mrs. Arthur Waldron, was of great in- 
terest. At the annual May Festival on 
May 15 more than two hundred guests 
sat down to a fine repast. Arrangements 
were under the direction of Mrs. Eden 
Hall. A musical was given by Mr. Mark 
Dickey, organist and music director, pian- 
ist, Dr. Max Sherman violinist, and Mr. 
Cingarelli, cellist. An unusual affair was 
the Hobby Show given by the Church Aid 
under direction of Miss Dorothea Benson. 
Hobbies and handiwork of every de- 
scription were exhibited. Wood-carving, 
hooked and braided rugs, candles, glass, 
coins, currency, stamps, registered en- 
velopes from many countries, elephants, 
ships, quilts, antiques, furniture, shawls, 


etce., formed a remarkable collection. A 
display of handkerchiefs from every state 
in the Union was a unique feature. The 
annual banquet and dance of the Middle- 
sex Y. P. C. U. was held at this church 
with our own Y. P. C. U., Eugene Blanch- 
ard president, entertaining. Dr. Leighton 
was the speaker. Twenty-five of our 
members attended the State Convention at 
Lowell and on June 5 eight of our ladies 
visited the Bethany Union on its open 
house day. At the meeting of the Minis- 
ters’ Council on the evening of June 7 plans 
were made for the coming year. Al- 
though Church School Sunday was marred 
by a heavy rain, there was a good attend- 
ance. Three babies were christened, reci- 
tations and songs were given by the dif- 
ferent departments, Bibles and diplomas 
awarded to the graduates, and pins and 
bars given for perfect attendance. At the 
close each child received a plant. The 
annual field day and picnic of the church 
school was held at. the Sheepfold. The 
closing event of the season was the outing 
on June 22 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Houghton in Lexington. Coffee 
and strawberry shortcake were served by 
the hostess, and cards, walks and games 
were enjoyed, and a tidy sum was added 
to the treasury of the flower table at the 
fair to be held in November. On Sunday, 
June 16, Rev. Otto S. Raspe of Cambridge 
occupied the pulpit in exchange with Dr. 
Leighton. Our church has been saddened 
by the death of Mrs. Richard Harris of 
Canaan, Maine. Mrs. Harris was the 
mother of Mrs. Walter E. Farnham, and 
with her husband had spent her winters 
with her daughter, and became an earnest 
and active worker in the church and Mis- 
sion Circle. She was buried from the 
Union Church in Canaan June 19, Dr. 
Leighton officiating. 


Michigan 

East Liberty.—Last fall the church ac- 
quired a mimeograph and five thousand 
sheets for printing a monthly paper to be 
mailed to members of the parish. The 
first page of each sheet carries an artistic 
design and information concerning hours 
of services, etc. Three joined the church 
on Easter Sunday. The meetings of the 
Junior and Senior Y. P. C. U. are largely 
attended, and there is a remarkable interest 
on the part of the young people in the 
church. Mrs. Dora Bernstein has long 
been the leader of these groups. The 
Sunday school is faithfully attended by a 
large number of children and adults. Mrs. 
Ella Wetherby has been the superintendent 
for years. The primary department is 
under the direction of Mrs. Ray Choate, 
assisted by Miss Helen Abbey, Miss Hilda 


Day, and Miss Ruth Riley. The large. 


Bible Class is taught by the minister’s 
wife, and the interest in the work is fine. 
The class uses the Helper, and all are loud 
in their praises of Dr. Earle, its editor. 
The church was beautifully decorated 
Children’s Sunday, and the school put on 


an elaborate program. Twenty pupils re- 
ceived special recognition for perfect at- 
tendance during the year. A group of 
fifteen men went into the woods recently 
and cut and sawed enough wood to last 
the church for many months. Two fur- 
nished the trucks that drew the wood to 
the church, and two piled it in the shed in 
the rear. 


Pennsylvania 


Towanda.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
Easter Sunday brought out a large con- 
gregation. The regular choir of fourteen 
presented the cantata, “From Death unto 
Life’ by R. M. Stults. Nine were received 
into membership and five were baptized. 
Since Easter one member has been added. 
The Ladies’ Society have been catering for 
the Lions and the Rotarians for the past 
four months. Rev. Clara Morgan of 
Cohocton was the preacher recently, and 
addressed two large congregations. The 
pastor had the Rebekahs and Odd Fellows 
for their annual memorial service on a 
recent Sunday evening. Mr. Herrick also 
preached the baccalaureate sermon to the 
high schoo] graduates, numbering eighty- 
five. One of our members was the presi- 
dent of the senior class during the four 
years. On Memorial day Mr. Herrick 
delivered a patriotic address in the local 
cemetery and gave the prayer at another 
service. Children’s Day was observed by 
an exercise entitled, ‘The Whole World Is 
Singing,” under the direction of Carlyle 
Spencer, chorister of the Sunday school. 
The Young People’s Round Table had a 
picnic June 24, concluding their most 
successful season for many years. Mrs. 
Polly Felton died in the early spring, re- 
moving one of our older and most loyal 
members. Six children, all members of 
the church, survive. Evening services 
ended for the summer June 16. The 
church will have a vacation during August. 
The Sunday school will remain open. 
Any ministers spending the week end in 
the vicinity of Towanda will be most wel- 
come to our pulpit. The Murray Brother- 
hood closed their meetings till September 
with a picnic at the Harden Estate, with 
over forty present. 

Standing Stone.—Not a session of Sun- 
day school has been missed in this church 
for over fifty years. The recent deaths of 
Nelson Stevens, Sr., ninety-five years old, 
Mrs. Asa Ennis and Mr. George Stevens, 
are a loss to the church. Easter brought 
out a large congregation, and five were re- 
ceived into membership and seven bap- 
tized. The Ladies’ Society, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. George Stevens, aids ma- 
terially in the work of the church. Mrs. 
John Trumball represented the church at 
the State Convention at Philadelphia. 
Third quarterly communion will be ob- 
served July 7. Dr. Francis Gray recently 
visited friends here and took part in the 
service. 

Athens.—Rev. J. D. Herrick preaches 
here regularly, coming from Towanda on 
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Wednesday nights. During the remainder 
of June and during July he will conduct a 
Sunday evening service. He recently de- 
livered an address for the Odd Fellows and 
Rebekahs at their memorial service. Wil- 
lard Cook was a delegate from this church 
at the Pennsylvania State Convention. 

Sheshequin.—Miss Mary Kellogg was a 
delegate to the State Convention at Phila- 
delphia. A communion service was held on 
Easter Sunday. Mrs. George Cunning- 
ham is the president of the Ladies’ Society 
for the coming year. This church will 
entertain the North Branch Association in 
September. The Annual Home Day will 
be observed in the early fall. This always 
attracts a large attendance. 


New York 

Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. The King’s Daughters and Sons 
meeting on June 11 was the last until 
October, and their annual picnic and birth- 
day party has been set for July 9 at the 
farm home of Mr. and Mrs. Archie Koon. 
This organization furnished pulpit decora- 
tions for Palm Sunday and Easter, and 
sends flowers and gifts to sick and shut-ins. 
On Mother’s Day the decorations were 
from Mr. and Mrs. Milo C. Dodge, in 
memory of their mothers, who had recently 
died. Their daughter, Eleanor, is one of 
the two valedictorians of this year’s grad- 
uating class of the high school, being tied 
with another student. On Mothers’ Day 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Knox of Granville, 
Pa., brought their young son to be bap- 
tized in this same church where their 
marriage was solemnized a few years ago. 
Children’s Day was observed June 9, and 
four persons were received into church 
membership. Services will be held during 
July and discontinued as usual in August. 
The Cayuga-Chenango Association of 
Universalists held their 114th annual ses- 
sion here on July 13, with representatives 
from Syracuse, Cicero, Central Square, 
Cortland and Binghamton. The attend- 
ance was good, the programs interesting, 
the Ladies’ Aid furnished a splendid dinner 
and the church quartet creditably ren- 
dered several selections. According to the 
historical sketches by Rev. S. R. Smith 
published in 1848, the Cayuga Association 
was formed in Auburn July 10, 1822, and 
numbered eight societies with five preach- 
ers. 

* * 
GRANITE CHIPS 

Rey. Charles Legal, of Georgetown, 
Mass., has been the preacher at our Ken- 
sington church during June. 

Rev. Will E. Roberts of Marlow and 
Lempster was the preacher at the Chil- 
dren’s Day exercises at West Chesterfield. 

Dr. and Mrs. Horace Westwood of 
Berkeley, Calif., are at their summer home 
in Warner for a few weeks. 

Two children were christened at the 
Brick Meeting-house, Atkinson, June 16. 
Services have been conducted for the past 
few weeks by Dr. C. Guy Robbins of 


Lawrence, and will be resumed in Sep- 
tember. 

The body of the late Rev. L. O. Wil- 
liams of Buffalo, was recently brought to 
Marlow for burial. Services were con- 
ducted by Rev. Will E. Roberts. 

Four cars conveying the Mission Circle 
of the White Memorial Church, journeyed 
from Concord to Keene, June 25, to hold 
their regular monthly meeting, and enjoy 
a picnic lunch, as guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
William E. Dexter, formerly of our Con- 
cord church. Mrs. Dexter retains her 


membership in the Mission Circle. 
A.M. B- 


MRS. OWEN D. YOUNG IS DEAD 


Mrs. Owen D. Young, wife of the chair- 
man of the board of the General Electric 
Company, died of a heart ailment June 25 
in her home in Riverside, Conn. She 
had been in ill health for four years. 

Mrs. Young, formerly Josephine Shel- 
don Edmonds of Southbridge, Mass., at- 
tended St. Lawrence University in Canton, 
N. Y., and was graduated from Rad- 
cliffe. At St. Lawrence she met Mr. 
Young, and she married him June 30, 1898, 
at Southbridge. 

For many years she was a trustee of 
Radcliffe College. Though her chief con- 
cern was her family, she was active in 
philanthropy and education, and she 
shared with her husband an interest in 
rare books and first editions. 

She was a member of the Women’s 
City, Colony and Radcliffe Clubs of New 
York, the women’s committee of the 
babies’ ward of Postgraduate Hospital, and 
Kappa Gamma Sorority. 

Surviving, besides her husband, are 
four children, Charles Jacob Young of 
Ardmore, Pa., Mrs. Edward Case of 
Cambridge, Mass., Philip Young of Wash- 
ington, and Richard, a senior at the Choate 
School in Wallingford, Conn. 

Mrs. Young also leaves two brothers, 
C. H. Edmonds of Wellesley, Mass., and 
Stuart Edmonds of Winchester, Va. 

Funeral services were held Thursday 
afternoon, June 27, at the Universalist 
church in Van Hornesville, N. Y. Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall and Dr. Richard Eddy 
Sykes officiated. Burial was in the Village 
Cemetery, where seven generations of 
the Young family already are buried. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH NEWS 


A lively feature of the 47th annual 
meeting of the Young People’s Christian 
Union, which begins Saturday, July 6, 
will be the debate on the issue of merger 
with the Unitarian Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. Business sessions of the 


_ convention will be held at 11 a.m. Monday, 


Wednesday and Friday, with a final longer 
session on Saturday morning. 

The banquet and dance Saturday eve- 
ning, July 18, will bring a group of Y. P. 
C. U. alumni for that week end. Reserva- 
tions must be made by Thursday, July 11. 


Dr. Clinton L. Scott will teach the first 
period during the Ministers’ Conference 
July 27-Aug. 3. His subject, “The Mod- 
ern Ministry,” will be a stimulating back- 
ground for the second period round table 
talks at which Dr. Roger F. Etz will 
preside. 

Rey. Weston A. Cate and family were 
visitors on June 24. 

Mrs. Blanche Rowland and her daugh- 
ter Ruth arrived June 26 from Bradford, 
Vermont, accompanied by her sister, Elsie 
M. Welch, Alma Genest and Marietta 
Clark, the latter three being residents of 
Hartford, Conn. Ruth Rowland attended 
Ohio University the past year. 

Buffeted by an angry sea which under- 
cut the grassy bluff, the beach area in front 
of the Quillen has had its conformation 
noticeably altered. 

A large dredge will be at work all sum- 
mer deepening the channel in the Saco 
River. At present it is scooping along by 
the breakwater. 

A new permanent feature of the land- 
scape is a powerful fixed red air beacon on 
a hill near South Portland. 


* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 151. Farmer’s 


Station, Ohio, 2. Marysville, Ohio, 2. 
Binghamton, N. Y., 2. Northfield, Vt., 4. 
Lawrence, Mass., 10. Atkinson, N. H., 2. 
Somerville, Mass., 3. Leominster, Mass., 
2. Beverly, Mass., 6. Hutchinson, Kan., 
1. Barre, Vt., 12. Medford, Mass., 2. 
Stoughton, Mass., 6. Westbrook, Maine, 
19. Auburn, N. Y.,1. Saugus, Mass., 2. 
Totaleccne 

RECOGNITION PARTY FOR CARL 

HEMPEL 


On the evening of June 25, Mrs. Frank 
N. Chamberlain, State Supervisor of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association, entertained at her Medford 
home members of the state board and 
former directors and officers. 

The party was given in honor of Mr. 
Carl A. Hempel, who, on account of his 
new position in the Lynn Y. M. C. A., 
can no longer serve as chairman of the 
finance committee of the Association. 
Mr. Hempel has faithfully served the State 
Association for eleven years, six years on 
the advisory and finance committee. In 
recognition of his fine service, his friends 
presented him with Bailey’s book, ““The 
Gospel in Art,” and a sum of money. 
Games were played and refreshments en- 
joyed. Several letters of appreciation 
were read from directors and officers who 
were not able to be present. 

Mr. Kapp, the president of the Associa- 
tion, who could not come, wrote: “I think 
it is a splendid thing to have a recognition 
party for such a faithful and able servant 
as Carl Hempel. People working for re- ~ 
ligion do not expect anything like a pre- 
cise return for their labors, and yet I am 
afraid that very often we forget to give 
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them the recompense that their hearts 
most deeply crave—the simple thanks 
of those who know. Be sure to express to 
Carl my gratitude to him, and tell him that 
he is not retired in any sense of the word 
from the work he has always promoted. 
He is simply acting in another capacity. 
And I, for one, think that he will often be 
called upon to help us, especially in our 


hours of need.” 
* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and AlJ-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

* * 
SUPERVISED RECREATION AT EAST 
LIBERTY 


The First Universalist Church, East 
Liberty, Mich., will again open Camp 
Gawanka, which was so successful last 
year, at Wampler’s Lake, Monday, Aug. 
5, for the members of the Junior Y. P. 
C.U., and at this early date at least thirty 
boys and girls have announced their in- 
tention of attending. 

Five large tents will be required to shel- 
ter the campers, and the location is one 
of the most beautiful in Michigan. The 
camp will be set up on state land, and 
officials in charge have promised to co- 
operate in every possible way. 

There will be two study classes each 
morning, the first on ‘Character Build- 
ing,’”’ and the second on ‘“‘The Story of the 
Earth.” Following these classes the 
young people will be taught the art of 
swimming by a Red Cross expert. Just 
before the noon meal there will be a 


? 


“quiet hour,” a period of complete silence 
throughout the camp. 

The daily afternoon program will con- 
sist of a class in ‘“‘Dramatics and Story 
Telling,” supervised play, nature-study 
hikes, and swimming. 

Around the camp-fire at night the mem- 
bers will enjoy talks on astronomy, the 
singing of hymns and some of the best 
loved secular songs, and participate in 
circle prayer just before retiring. 

Mrs. Dora Bernstein, who will serve as 
camp director, deserves all the credit for 
having organized and carried through last 
season’s remarkably successful first ven- 
ture. Deeply devoted to the young people, 
tireless in her efforts to serve them, she is 
dearly beloved by all. 

The Camp Gawanka classes will be 
taught by the minister and his wife, and a 
large telescope will enable the boys and 
girls to view many of the wonders of the 
star-strewn heavens. 

The Senior Y. P. C. U. plans to attend 
the Institute at Turkey Run, otherwise 
Camp Gawanka would remain open an 
extra week, as it did last year, for the older 
group of young people. 

Throughout the spring, summer and 
fall months the church puts on a weekly 
program of supervised play for the young 
people of the community. Each Friday a 
large number gather for active and passive 
recreation, and frequently throughout the 
season an all-day picnic is enjoyed on the 
shore of some lake, there being fifty within 
a short distance from East Liberty. 

The large lot adjoining the church on 
the west has been improved by the County 
Commission without cost to the parish. 
Basket-ball standards have been erected, 
and a tennis court laid out. The play 
equipment also includes a dart ball board, 
indoor baseball outfit, and other necessary 
paraphernalia. New equipment will be 
added as soon as the money is available. 

Some of the boys have been taught how 
to make and fly kites and construct model 
airplanes. 


MURRAY GROVE WALKS AND 
WOODS 


A pleasant little old Universalist lady 
once said of the narrow roads sprinkled 
with filtered sunlight that run in many 
directions down back of the Murray Grove 
House; ‘‘There is a tremendous peace in 
the California redwood forests; there is an 
impressive peace in the deep cool reaches 
beneath the virgin hemlocks of Penn- 
sylvania; there is a wide and beautiful 
peace in the great belt of pines that blanket 
northern Maine, but somehow there is a 
very special loveliness in the sweet soft- 
carpeted woods and peacefulness of Mur- 
ray Grove.” 

The Murray Grove woods are new 
woods. Not so very many centuries ago 
the sanded soil in which they grow was 
ocean bed. Some of the acreage toward 


the bay at the eastern end of the Murray 
Grove property is still inundated by the 
flow tide. Marshmallows, large pink 
ones, and “‘cat-tails’”’ grow in great pro- 
fusion in the ‘“‘meadow”’ of marsh grass. 
When Thomas Potter looked out over the 
bay and saw the Hand-in-Hand grounded 
on the “‘bar,’’ he stood close by the Potter 
House. Now it is a mile and a half in- 
land. The water has receded that far in 
a century and a half. 

Probably as the waters washed back from 
the higher levels, growths of scrub-pine 
and oak took root and began to build up 
a soil. The soil is still very shallow, but 
the forest has grown, and with larger oak, 
hemlock and cedar, and some pine, there is 
now a very delightful wood. 

The foliage is just thick enough so that 
the forest-floor is patterned with sunlight. 
Huckleberries grow in profusion, and dur- 
ing the season many quarts are picked by 
Murray Grove guests who find an hour or 
two of woods-lore a particular delight. 

Wintergreen grows in thick carpets in 
some places at the edge of the patches of 
pine. The delicate and unusual wax- 
flowers, sought out and preserved by the 
children because of their novelty, are 
plentiful. 

Old man turtle loves the sandy loam 
and thrives so there that it is a rare excur- 
sion down any of the woods path or roads 
in which one does not find him. 

There are several favorite walks. Not 
very far is the Clifford Spring, which 
bubbles enticingly at the side of the road 
in a setting of fern—fern which some 
seasons grows three or four feet high. The 
Potter House is a short hike from the hotel, 
and is worth many times the effort of 
making the visit. 

To the southeast is the “haunted house.” 
There are very few vacation spots that do 
not have a haunted house, and Murray 
Grove young people long ago selected a 
gaunt, secluded structure and emplanted 
it with strange spirits. The way there is 
very lonely, and all through the deepest 
woods, and if you are young and inclined 
to scream at nothing, you may easily find 
a group of boys and girls who are willing 
to show it to you late at night. 

The more ambitious may hike to the 
bay. It is two miles distant, and there is 
little there but salt-water and a stiff ocean 
breeze to greet one, but it isa grand ad- 
venture. Best of all, it is all on Murray 
Grove property, and one cannot be chased, 
or even criticized for taking the road. 

There are several miles of interesting 
cross-roads and branch-roads; there is 
the famous gravel-pit, scene of ‘“‘doggie 
roasts,’ ‘“‘marshmallow toasts’? and bon- 
fires, and there are acres of just plain 
woods in which it is possible to spend much 
time and in which it is difficult to get lost, 
because of the number of paths. 

To the naturalist, these woods, with 
their wealth of buds, birds and butterflies, 
are fascinating; to the guest of Murray 
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Grove they are a place in which he can 
wander and find beauty and peace, know- 
ing that they are his woods, the heritage 
of Thomas Potter, and of the church that 
was founded deep amongst them. 
W. Gabell, Jr. 
MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 


Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D., pastor of 
the Church of the Master (Baptist) in 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been named executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches and the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches. Dr. Jennings will direct 
activities of both organizations as the re- 
sult of their decision to maintain joint 
headquarters in Boston and to work under 
common executive direction for the purpose 
of achieving greater efficiency and economy 
in operation, preventing duplication of ef- 
fort, and extending local church coopera- 
tion to all communities of the state. 

Dr. Jennings has been active in many 
forms of inter-church enterprise. He is 
president of the Cleveland Baptist Minis- 
ters’ Association and of the Cleveland In- 
terdenominational Ministers’ Union. He 
has served as vice-president of that city’s 
Federated Churches and as chairman of 
their Social Service Committee, and for 
the past two years he has been chairman 
of the World Friendship Committee. While 
serving a Lawrence, Kan., pastorate, he 
helped to found the School of Religion at 
the University of Kansas. 

Mrs. Victor A. Friend is a vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Council, and Dr. 
Ulysses S. Milburn is a vice-president of 
the Greater Boston Federation, repre- 
senting the Universalists. 

* * 
THE CHURCH OF THE UNITY 
IN SPRINGFIELD 


Gertrude Plummer Goward 


The Church of the Unity in Springfield, 
Mass., is engaged in making extensive 
renovations in the church edifice. These 
changes involve the building of a chancel, 
designed to complete the Gothic archi- 
tecture which the structure so beautifully 
exemplifies. The chancel will be furnished 
with a round pulpit on one side and a lec- 
tern on the other, and with a communion 
table of marble, backed by a stained glass 
window and a dossal of rich brocade. 
Choir stalls and clergy seats will complete 
the furnishings of the chancel. This will 
replace the present center pulpit, which 
constituted the one inharmonious detail 
in an otherwise perfect building. A new 
organ is to be installed, and the renova- 
tions also include an entire new lighting 
system, with fixtures of the pendant lan- 
tern type, which will appear more in har- 
mony with the general interior decoration. 

The parish assembly room, which is 
located in the rear of thechurch auditorium, 
is also undergoing renovation. As the 
space which hitherto has been used as 


a kitchen is, under the new arrangements, 
to be converted into a choir room, the 
present stage is being torn out. The 
kitchen will be relocated in that area, and 
a new stage is being constructed at the 
opposite end of the hall. The new kitchen 
will be equipped with all modern facilities. 

Plans for these renovations were the 
outgrowth of findings made by a music 
committee, appointed in February of this 
year by the church standing committee, 
as a result of requests from many mem- 
bers of the parish who were desirous of 
changes in the music for Sunday worship. 
It was felt that the music should add to, 
rather than detract from, the worshipful 
atmosphere which the minister, Rev. 
Owen Whitman Eames, was so success- 
fully creating, and should more nearly 
approximate the high standard of the 
sermons. This committee, composed of 
Mr. Holland L. Blinn as chairman and 
Mrs. Allen L. Appleton, Mrs. Niles W. 
Goward, and Mr. Raymond B. Shattuck, 
the church treasurer, decided that a well 
trained chorus choir would be impossible 
unless structural changes were made in the 
auditorium, and that a new organ would 
soon be needed. This committee was then 
empowered to investigate what changes 
might be made. 

In conferring with Mr. Eames the com- 
mittee learned of his long-time dream of a 
Gothie chancel, and of the way in which 
such-a change would make possible great 
improvements not alone in the music but 
in the entire service of worship. After Mr. 
Eames had explained in detail the plans 
which he had so long wished might be car- 
ried out, the committee retained Mr. Ed- 
win J. Lewis of Boston, a well known archi- 
tect, thoroughly familiar with the work of 
the late H. H. Richardson, who designed 
the Church of the Unity, and requested 
him to draw up plans to incorporate all 
these ideas. 

These plans were presented to the parish 
at the annual meeting on April 12. Some 
opposition was voiced at that time, largely 
on the score of the expense involved, al- 
though to certain of the old members sen- 
timental attachments made it difficult to 
be reconciled to any thought of change. 
Mr. Eames volunteered personally to seek 
memorial gifts to cover at least $20,000 of 
the expense, provided the parish would 
assume the remaining costs, and asked for 
a thirty day adjournment of the meeting 
before action was taken. On May 24 
this special meeting was held. A large 
and deeply interested gathering was both 
amazed and thrilled to learn that Mr. 
Eames had been able to secure gifts and 
pledges totaling better than $23,000. 
An enthusiastic rising vote of thanks was 
tendered him for this outstanding achieve- 
ment, and a vote was then passed to begin 
immediately on the renovations, in order 
that work might be carried on while the 
church was closed for the summer. 

A building committee was named, with 


Mr. Wesley Monk as chairman, assisted 
by Mr. E. H. Pinney and Mr. Holland L. 
Blinn, with Mr. Guy Kirkham as adviser, 
and Mr. Eames, the treasurer, Mr. Shat- 
tuck, and the chairman of the standing 
committee, Mr. Harry B. Hopson, as ex- 
officio members. This committee has en- 
gaged Mr. Lewis as architect, and has 
awarded the building contract to Mr. Wal- 
ter W. Burns, and the organ contract to 
the Aeolian-Skinner Company. Local la- 
bor and materials will be utilized. 

Work began Monday, June 3, at 8 a. m., 
when Mr. Eames, with a brief but impres- 
sive prayer, consecrated the efforts which 
will be thus expended to make of the al- 
ready beautiful edifice a temple more 
adapted to its high purposes and to the 
needs of the generations to come. 

A new music committee, authorized 
to make all arrangements incidental to the 
changes, has been appointed, with Mr. 
Holland L. Blinn as chairman, together 
with Mrs. Allen L. Appleton and Mrs. 
James Parker Smith. A much more litur- 
gical service is being planned, including the 
organization of a chorus choir, under the 
direction of a qualified organist. 

It is expected that the work will be com- 
pleted about October first, and an appro-— 
priate service of dedication will mark the 
resumption of services. During the period 
in which building is going on, the First 
Church (Congregational) has opened its 
doors to the congregation, and Mr. Eames 
will alternate with the First Church pastor, 
Dr. David Nelson Beach, in conducting 
the services. It was from this same First 
Church that, in February, 1819, one hun- 
dred and fourteen members, Unitarian in 
belief, withdrew to form the Third Con- 
gregational Society, the forerunner of the 
present organization. This group wor- 
shiped from 1820 until 1869 in a meeting- 
house erected at the corner of State and 
Willow Streets, and moved into the present 
structure upon its completion in February, 
1869, just fifty years after the society’s 
incorporation. In June, 1928, the First 
Universalist Society, locally known as St. 
Paul’s Church, left their beloved church 
home to merge their liberal efforts with the 
Unitarian society. The new organization 
is legally incorporated as the Third Con- 
gregational Society, and is locally desig- 
nated as the Church of the Unity, Uni- 
tarian-Universalist. 
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Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

KFVD, Los Angeles. 9 a.m. Fridays. Rev. Shel- 
don Shepard, First Universalist Church of Los 
Angeles. 1000 kilocycles. 

WEAN, Providence, R.I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to12m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 13380 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 


Rev. 


x * 


RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


July 1, 1935, Rev. Charles P. Hall accepted on 
transfer from Massachusetts. 

July 1, 1935, Rev. Arthur M. Soule transferred to 
Massachusetts. 

The license of Mr. Leslie R. Sovocool expired 
March 15, and has not been renewed. 

E. Dean Ellenwood, Secretary. 
eee 
AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the following Amend- 
ment will be presented for action at the Washington 
session of the Universalist General Convention: 

To amend Article I, Section 6, of the By-laws by 
adding the following paragraph to said Section: 

“Members of the Board may vote by mail and any 
vote receiving in this manner a majority of the entire 
» membership of the Board shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if there were actually a meeting of the Board.” 

ae 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Universalists everywhere are asked to remember 
to send contributions of money or articles for the 
Colonial Fair at Murray Grove, Aug. 16 and 17, 
1935. This is the chief source of income to maintain 
the birthplace of our Church. 

Please send to Ida Ritter East, 84 Hancock St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., before August 1. After that to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

k 


SUSPENSION OF FELLOWSHIP 


This certifies that the Fellowship Committee of 
the Universalist Convention of North Carolina has 
suspended from active fellowship with that body 
Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., for ‘‘becoming engrossed 
in secular business unconnected with denomina- 
tional interests.”’ This action is taken in compli- 
ance with Article IV, section ii, division a, of the 
Fellowship Laws. 

The ruling thus made will be in force on and after 
April 1, 1935. 

H. L. Canfield, Chairman, 
Lena QO. Rochelle, 
M. W. Sutton. 
* O* 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 

The National Memorial Church joins with Al! 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 30, to 
Sunday, Sept. 8, as follows: June 30 through July 21, 
at Ali Souls Church; July 28 through Aug. 11, at Mt. 
Pleasant Church; August 18 through Sept. 8, at the 
Universalist church. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach at the services in the 
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National Memorial Church on Aug. 18 and 25 and 
Sept. 1; Dr. Perkins on Sept. 8. 

The church will be open daily to visitors from 10 
to 1, except that during part of the period before 
Aug. 18 it may have to be closed for renovations, 
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PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


June 2, Rev. D. Sumner Willson accepted through 
transfer from New York. 
William J. Arms, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Charles Packard Pushaw 


Charles Packard Pushaw of Washington, D. C., 
died at his old home in Pittsfield, Me., Sunday, 
June 16, after a long illness. 

He was born at Pittsfield, Me., April 11, 1850, the 
son of Captain George N. and Olive Packard Pushaw. 
He was educated in the publie schools of Pittsfield 
and Washington, D. C. 

He had to fight ill health and a ieg injury the 
greater part of his life, but was courageous, cheerful 
and highly optimistic. 

Mr. Pushaw was a mining engineer, who spent the 
greater part of his life in Washington, D. C. He 
was a member of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, and was one of the organizers of the Op- 
timist Club of the church in 1873, the year in which 
Dr. Cyrus Fay began work in Washington as the 
first settled pastor of the Universalist church, 

In connection with his work Mr. Pushaw made 
long journeys to the wilder parts of California and 
Central America. He had an intense love of nature 
and of travel, and was one of the most genial and 
companionable of men. For many years he made 
his home with his beloved sister, Mrs. Maria Robbins, 
at 1314 Vermont Ave., Washington, where the large 
parlors were used as a meeting place for many parish 
gatherings. 

Mr. Pushaw never married, but was Uncle Charlie 
to a great company of young people, but especially 
to the children and grandchildren of his brothers. 

He is survived by two brothers, George R. Pushaw 
of Pittsfield, Me., and Warren L. Pushaw of Wash- 
ington; a sister, Alice May Pushaw of Bangor, Me.; 
three nieces, Mrs. Ralph Tedford of Atascadero, Calif., 
Mrs. Thomas Edwards of Washington, and Mrs. 
Thomas L. Dyer of Texas; a nephew, Fred Pushaw 
of Detroit, and many grand nephews and grand 
nieces, 

Mr. Pushaw was deeply affected by the death of 
his sister, Mrs. Robbins, who died Oct. 26, 1932, 
but continued to reside at the Washington home 
with Mr. and Mrs. Tedford, who gave him devoted 
care, until a year ago, when he went back to Pitts- 
field, where he has since stayed. 

Funeral services were held at the old family home in 
Pittsfield, June 18, and were conducted by Rev. Milo 
G. Folsom. Interment was at Pittsfield. 


Mrs. Richard H.: Harris 


Mabel M., wife of Richard H. Harris, died sud- 
denly on Sunday morning, June 16, at her home in 
Canaan, Maine. 

Mrs. Harris was born in Corinna, Maine, Dee. 1, 
1863, and married Richard H. Harris April 10, 1880. 
Since that time she had made her home in Canaan. 
She was a true exemplar of the Universalist faith, 
never becoming weary in well-doing. While often 
others could not find opportunity to do the things 
needful, she made the opportunity. She served for 
many years as superintendent of the Sunday school 
connected with the loecai Union Church; was a leader 
in the work which resulted in a steel ceiling and walis, 
also in the installation of electric lights in the edifice, 
and contributed largely to the work of local ‘raternal 
and charitable activities. 

The wide circle of friends paid loving tribute at 
the memory service heid in the Canaan church, and 
eonducted by the student minister, Mr. Samuel 
Young, and Dr. George E. Leighton, of the First 
Universalist Church of Somerviile, Mass., with 
which Mr. and Mrs. Harris united several years ago. 

The immediate family, other than the husband, 
includes the only daughter, Shellie, wife of Prof. 
Walter E, Farnham of the faculty of Tufts College. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
- Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


The telegraph-editor of a Denver news- 
paper complained to a country corre- 
spondent who omitted names in his 
stories. He wrote the man that if he neg- 
lected this essential detail in his next 
yarn he would be discharged. 

A few days later the editor got this dis- 
patch: 

“Como, Colorado, June 8—A _ severe 
storm passed over this section this after- 
noon and lightning struck a barbed-wire 
fence on the ranch of Henry Wilson, killing 
three cows—their names being Jessie, 
Bossie, and Buttercup.”— Kansas City 
Star. 

* * 

“What a boy you are for asking ques- 
tions,’”’ said the father. ‘‘I’d like to know 
what would have happened if I’d asked as 
many questions when I was a boy.”’ 

‘Perhaps,’ suggested the young hopeful, 
“‘vou’d have been able to answer some of 
mine.”’— Hudson Star. 

* ES 

Some of the boy’s methods are quite 
ingenious, the professors at the Institute 
have found. For instance, when asked to 
multiply 20 by 24 mentally, he gave the 
answer—600—in a few seconds.—Pitts- 
burgh paper. 

* * 

It is believed Miss will recover. 
The police have two theories. One is that 
both crimes were the work of the same 
person. The other is that the cases are not 
connected.—Chicago paper. 

* Ox 
PRISONERS ESCAPE 
FROM PRISON FARM 
AFTER EXECUTION 
— Headline in Rochester and Beaver 
(Pa.) paper. 
* * 


Notice in a church: “‘Worshipers who in- 
tend to put buttons in the collection are 
requested to give their own and not pull 
them off the hassocks.”’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Professor (to unruly freshman): ‘‘Tell 
me, sir, what has become of your ethics?” 

Freshman: ‘‘Oh, sir, I traded it in long 
ago for a Hudson.”—Annapolis Log. 

* * 

Sam: “Why did you give that girl so 
much when she gave you your coat?” 

Tom: “Well, look at the coat she gave 
me.”’— U.S. S. Tennessee Tar. 

* * 

Mr. Croll introduced the statute which 
made King George V the ward of the five 
bouncing little girls—The Literary Digest. 

* * 


Hitler is going to keep Jews out of his 
army, and this is the first real break he’s 
given the Hebrews.— Nashville Tennessean. 

* * 

Statesmen had to be smarter in the old 
days. They had to vote without getting 
any telegrams.—Asheville (N. C.) Citizen. 
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A GIFT TO THE 
FELLOWSHIP ... 


THE 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE, in accordance with its policy 
to make everything that it owns serve 
the Universalist Church, offers free 
to anybody a beautiful cloth-bound 
biography of 


John Murray--The Corner Stone 


Irene Carrow Rees 


Written for young people and illustrated 


Introduction by 


Frank Oliver Hall 


Published at $1.00 


Teachers can secure extra copies for 
their classes. Ten cents per volume 
for postage and packing. No attempt 
will be made to distribute geograph- 
ically. First come---first served. Send 
requests promptly to 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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